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which, when added to 


the 8 features at left 


gives at least 99 


reasons to have the 


best: a SOUTHWIND. 


SOUTHWIND STOCKISTS: 

Torre Mountain Craft: Shop 10,600 Sherwood Rd, Sherwood. Tel: (07) 379 5549 The Outdoor Experience: 518 Macauley St, Albury. Tel: (060) 21 5755 

K2 Base Camp: 140 Wickham St, Fortitude Valley. Tel (07) 854 1340 Bogong: 55 Hardware St, Melbourne. Tel: (03) 600 0599 

5 Mountain Equipment: 291 Sussex St, Sydney. Tel: (02) 264 3146 The Wilderness Shop: 1 Carrington Rd, Box Hill. Tel: (03) 898 3742 

5 Mountain Equipment: 272 Victoria Ave, Chatswood. Tel: (02) 419 6955 Outsports: 340B Hawthorn Rd, Caulfield Sth. Tel: (03) 523 5727 

o Bushcraft Equipment: 29 Stewart St, Wollongong. Tel: (042) 29 6748 Outsports: 36 Young St, Frankston. Tel: (03) 783 2079 

§ Jurkiewicz Camping: 47 Wollongong St, Fyshwick. Tel: (062) 80 6519 Wilderness Equipment: 29 Jewell Pde, Nth. Fremantle. Tel: (09) 335 2813 


99* reasons you need a SOUTHWIND 


BARRINGTON 65-80 litres 
Single sac with front pocket. 
Ideal for serious walking. 


The technical single sac for alpine 
use, either skiing or climbing. 


FEDERATION 65-80 litres 
A versatile dual sac (optional) 
with bottom access and front pocket. 


◄ * The SOUTHWIND 
HOWITT rucksack is 
packed with 91 items, 


V 


Top quality design is 
combined with 
exceptionally good 
workmanship to form 
the SOUTHWIND range. 

With features such as 
tough, waterproof core- 
spun canvas; 3 graduated 
back lengths; full 
anatomic harness system; 
inbuilt lumbar pad; spinal 
and head cavities and 
twin alloy back stays, the 
SOUTHWIND range is ideal 
for all enthusiasts. 
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Estate of the Nation 

Taking a stand in East Gippsland 


▲ WE ARE ENTERING A NEW DECADE WITH 
the disturbing news that the 1980s saw six of 
the ten hottest years on record. Climatologists 
say that we are already experiencing the 
greenhouse effect. 

Around the world, forests are being cleared 
and the destruction is depriving us of the very 
air we breathe. Species are becoming extinct 
at an alarming rate because humans are 
destroying natural habitats. 

Although Europeans have been present in 
Australia for only two centuries, there have 
already been massive changes to our 
environment. Many species are extinct or 
critically endangered. Very little is left of our 
native forests, yet rapacious interests still 
want to cut them down. 

Logging native forest does not make sense. 
Our unlogged forests are a rare resource, 
incredibly valuable as sources of inspiration 
and challenge, not to mention their role as 
habitat for native animals, or their importance 
for our own physical survival. We can satisfy 
legitimate timber needs from other sites. 

Most logging in our native forests is 
clear-felling although the doublespeak of the 
timber industry uses other terms, such as 
'full-sunlight-regeneration timber production'. 
When clear-felling destroys a native forest, the 
regrowth which occurs lacks the mix of 
species of the original, as well as the 
evolutionary diversity which has built up over 
millions of years. It is like a plantation, not a 
native forest. 

Apart from the destruction of the trees 
themselves, logging means that roads will be 
built in wilderness areas. Roads and heavy 
logging machinery disturb the soil and lead to 
the introduction of weeds. Roads are also 
invasion routes for predatory feral animals, 
and for recreational vehicles. The soil 
disturbance increases the turbidity of streams, 
with a resultant loss in water quality 
downstream. Once there is a road, there is no 
longer a wilderness. 

Ninety per cent of the animals in a 
clear-felled coupe die when it is logged, with 
only a few individuals surviving in the sur¬ 
rounding forest. 

Inevitably, much of the logging in our native 
forest occurs in places where species are 
threatened. In East Gippsland, for instance, 
logging is taking place in National Estate 
forests within 100 metres of known nesting 
sites of the long-footed potoroo, the State’s 
most endangered animal. The total 
destruction of an ecosystem which 
clear-felling implies means that we lose more 
rare species. This makes it quite unforgivable 
that the government has not carried out proper 
surveys before giving the go-ahead to logging, 
and on one occasion even suppressed 
recommendations. 


The Australian Heritage Commission has 
included the old-growth forests of East 
Gippsland and of south-eastern New South 
Wales on the Register of the National Estate. 
Whenever one of these areas has been 
logged, it has been removed from the register. 

But what about jobs? The 1986 study of 
East Gippsland by the Victorian Government’s 
Land Conservation Council found that the 
forests of the region were being logged at 
three times the sustainable yield. At that rate, 
there would not be a tree left to log in the whole 
of East Gippsland by 2005. The amount of 
logging has been reduced, but not to a third, 
and the rate still isn't sustainable. 

By logging faster than trees can grow, the 
companies whose profits drive logging have 
demonstrated they have no long-term 
commitment to local communities. It is a 
measure of their lack of concern that timber 
workers remain amongst the most harshly 
treated and underpaid in this country. 

It is the timber industry which is taking away 
jobs by its move to more capital-intensive 
logging: paradoxically, the destruction of more 
forests has coincided with decreasing 
employment in the timber industry. 

Meanwhile, in the last remaining native 
forests of south-east Australia, trees of a girth 
which would fill an average-sized room, and 
which were mature when Captain Cook 
sighted the eastern coast of the continent, are 
crashing down for the sake of short-term profit. 
It’s like burning Renaissance masterpieces in 
your stove so that you can cook dinner. 

There is no need to log National Estate 
forests in East Gippsland now; there are 
alternative sites available. This unnecessary 
confrontation makes it appear that there is 
some other agenda, and one does not have to 
look far to find one. If there were to be a pulp 
mill in East Gippsland (and the government is 
at present 'investigating' this proposition), it 
would be necessary to log the forests in the 
National Estate in order to maintain supply. So 
the precedent must be set now. On top of this, 
the logging in National Estate forests is near 
the proposed route of the Very Fast Train, a 
venture supported by several of Australia's 
largest companies. This project has more to 
do with property speculation than transport, 
but if the preferred East Gippsland route goes 
ahead, it will violate several wilderness areas 
and, indeed, National Estate areas. So let’s 
get rid of the wild places now, and there will 
be less argument later. 

In NSW we are exporting our heritage to 
Japan so that cardboard packaging which 
ends up in the bin can be produced. 

We can have logging if we first plant trees. 
Let our timber producers rely on previously 
planted stands, and do away with the ‘mine it 
and move on’ mentality which sees our native 



Above, Chris on the crux of Solomon (grade 20), Mt 
Piddington, Blue Mountains, New South Wales. Glenn 
Robbins 

forests as a resource to be exploited in the 
short term, rather than a treasure to be 
preserved for future generations. 

The native forests of Gippsland and 
south-east NSW are beautiful. They are 
amongst the last old-growth forests in our 
nation. The time has come to stop any further 
logging of them. 

The twenty-first century will belong to our 
children. To log native forests is a crime 
against them. A 


Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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AS Wtttrall MSR stoves, 
the RapidFire stove is efficient, 
durable and field maintainable. It features 
a brass and stainless steel metering valve, 
and a high temperature Teflon® fuel line 
~-»-^vith bronze overbraid. All components 
-pass rigorous standard spriorto agpetnbly, 
and eyery MSR sTbvehfcbtrm'fested to en¬ 
sure performance. 


MSR is also introducing MSR IsoButane, a 
high performance fuel in a self-sealing 6oz 
cartridge that may be removed from the 
stovebetvyeen uses. 

See vour dealer or write MSR for more 
information. 


r two decades MSR has been known as the 
lanufacturer of high quality backpacking and 
:limbing stoves. In our 20th year, we are proud to introduce < 
newest product, the RapidFire stove. The RapidFire stove is es 
dally suited for those individuals who prefer the convenie 
and flame control found in j 

cartridge fuel stoves. J 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 46 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675- 


SMO-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 


The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its firbres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 


For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 
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THE GREAT ESCAPE: 

A travel pack to be proud of. Absolutely 
fully featured and crafted from attractive 
but tough PU coated cordura fabric. The 
centra harness system has a zip away 
cover. Some of the many features 
include zip off Daypack, separate 
sleeping bag compartment, carry 
handles, shoulder straps and 
compression straps. 


yrs» aft nt r- 


Manufactured in New Zealand by Hallmark International 
19 Gow Street, Mosgiel and 143 Kent Street, Frankton, Hamilton 


Hallmark International Dealers 

New South Wales ACT 

Southern Cross Equipment — 4 stores Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
The Great Outdoor Centre QUEENSLAND 

Coast Camping Centre Zermatt 

Scout Outdoor Centres — 6 stores K-2 Base Camp 
Armidale Outdoors The Camping Centre 


7li 


PHOENIX I AND 
PHOENIX II: 

75 and 85 litre tramping packs 
built to perform. These packs 
feature the revolutionary 
centra harness system NZ 
Pat No. 222201 applied for, 
which is unsurpassed for 
comfort and ease of 
adjustment. Full of practical 
features such as separate 
sleeping bag compartments, 

4 large capacity contoured 
zipped pockets, made from 
super tough, breathable ultra 
12 canvas. 






Dine Out with Alliance 




When you’re far from home, be prepared with 
Alliance Freeze Dri pre-cooked meals. 
Nutritious, ultra-light and ruggedly 
packed, these easy-to- prepare 
meals will go as far as you do. 

Alliance Freeze Dri — 
where 'dining out’ 
takes on a whole 
new meaning. 


‘Alliance Foods are proud to support Peter Blake 
and Grant Dalton and their crews in their bid 
for the Whitbread Round the World Cup, 
and wish them all success'. 




Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845 Invercargill New Zealand 
Telephone ISD(64) STD(021) 59-099 
Fax ISD(64) STD(021) 58-145 


Australian Distributors: Richards McCallum (Aust) Pty Ltd Phone (03) 419-4211/Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 517-1338 


ALPINE GUIDES 

MOUNT COOK • NEW ZEALAND 


PROFESSIONAL, QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED 



ALPINE GUIDES 

P.O.BOX 20 
MOUNT COOK 
NEW ZEALAND 
PH: (05621) 834 
FAX: (05621) 898 


‘Stay where you are, New Zealand. I’m coming 


SKI 

CROSS 

COUNTRY 

Learn to ski or improve your skills — we 
offer a wide range of holiday courses for 
beginners and experienced skiers, based at 
our comfortable Mt. Beauty lodge or ‘on 
the mountain’ in Falls Creek Village. 
Small, friendly groups allow personal 
tuition from our good-humoured instructors. 
Explore Victoria’s premier 
cross country skiing area, 
the Bogong High Plains, 
with snow camping 
and extended tour - 



^VENTURES 


options. 

Wholesome food. 2, 

5 or 6 days fn 

$ 220 . 

"poet detaih contact 

Bogong Jack Adventures 
P.O. Box 221, Oxley 3678 
/ . Phone (057) 27 3382 

1 1 ' 'Vida** 

ll — Melb. < 03 > 619 9600 

^ elsewhere (008) 33 4656 
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SPECIALISTS 


• Australia’s Largest 

Adventure Hire 

• Exclusive Demo Hire 

• Try Before You Buy 

alpina 

NEW! 

NBC 2000 

• XC Adventure Shop 

KOSCIUSKO 

ADVENTURES 

• XC Ski School & 
Adventure Courses 

• White-water Rafting 

• White-water Canoeing 

• Mountain Biking 

• Horse Riding 

• Bushwalking 




THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
Thredbo Turnoff Jindabyne 
Ph (064) 56 2922 
Fax (064) 56 2836 / 

PO Box 72 / 

Jindabyne ^ 

NSW 2627 ^ 








LOOKING FOR 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT? 


COME TO ALPSPORT FOR THE BEST BRANDS 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


■ W*^ ASOLO IT] 

Eg^Qutgear^ 

Otrangia Q blupujolep . 


(CASSINj) 


| Fairydown 

igfflDM 


l-'TT-’tj !*"**■- 

OPEN 7 DAYS 

Advice & service only J 
a phone call away ;_ 

(02) 858 5844 = 


j (||||^Qiibcc 
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Your One Stop' Adventure Shop 


inti™ - 

1045-47 VICTORIA ROAD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 



WEDGE ADJUSTMENT SYSTEM 

—New, quick-adjusting harness 
system which can be adjusted 
to within one millimetre. 

—Takes only seconds to adjust 
and requires no tools. 

—System consists of a metal 
housing inside a gripping wedge 
which is held by a spring. 

Runs on a strap sewn to backpack. 

—To adjust, pull ring, move to required 
position—when ring is released, 
spring forces wedge to grip and 
locks it firmly into position. 


NARITA 

• Features wedge-adjustment 
harness system. 

• Separate lower compartment— 
zip-out divider. 

• Detachable day pack. 

• Padded lumbar support. 

• Harness system packs away 
for snag-free travelling. 

• Capacity 45 litres. 


For around $200, this Trailmaster 
backpack represents value 
for money. 


TRAUMAS 


ilot l 


11 Evans St, Burwood, Vic. 

Ph (03) 808 6666. Fax (03) 808 3656. 
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LARGEST RETAIL MAP STOCKISTS 
IN AUSTRALIA OF 

TOPO, ADVENTURE 
& TRAVEL MAPS 

AT 5 LOCATIONS IN SYDNEY METRO AREA 

Thousands of Titles! 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS FOR: 

•Natmaps (by AUSLIG) 

• NSW Forestry Commission 
•CMA& Lands (NSW) 

• Every other Government 

Department 
Very detailed maps of: 

•World 

• New Zealand 

• Nepal 

• Austria 

• Germany 

• France 

• United Kingdom 
just to name a few! 


ALSO! 

• Overseas travel maps 

• Commercial maps 

• Distribution maps 

• School maps 

• World globes 

• World atlases 

• Sea charts 
•Air charts 

• Geological maps 

• Street maps 

• Authorized re-seller of 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MAPS 


SPECIAL! 


We can laminate any of 
these maps, or your own 
maps or posters 


ALSO! McArthurs Corrective 
Map of the World—the map that 
puts Australia in its rightful 
place—ON TOP! 


Trade enquiries 
welcomed for many of 
these items. 


5 ONE-STOP SHOPS IN SYDNEY! 

REX MAP CENTRES... ALL MAPS 




NORTH ■CITY ■SOUTH ■WEST 


413 PACIFIC HIGHWAY 246 PACIFIC HIGHWAY CNR MARTIN PLACE & 868A PRINCES HWY 123 PARRAMATTA RD 

ARTARMON CROWS NEST 42 CASTLEREAGH ST TEMPE GRANVILLE 

(Cnr Epping Road) (Cnr Bruce Street) (Shop 2 Prudential Arcade) (Opp Gannon Street) (Near Good Street lights) 

(02)428 3566 (02)906 5233 (02)235 3017 (02)559 1 665 (02)637 9763 

MAIL ORDER: 413 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, ARTARMON. NSW. 2064. AUSTRALIA, ph (02) 428 3566 fax (02) 428 4602 























The Personal Recovery Light For All Outdoor Enthusiasts 



• The EMERGENCY STROBE" is 
energized by a sophisticated 
electronics package. 

• The pulsing Xenon strobe tight is 
visible for up to 3 miles, depending on 
prevailing atmospheric conditions. 

• The EMERGENCY STROBE" will 
flash up to 70 times per minute, and will 
last up to 72 hours in continuous 
operation. 

• Easily attaches to backpack, belt, 
PFD or clothing by a stainless steel 
locking pin. 

• Durable, waterproof construction 
provides dependable performance in 
all weather conditions. 

• Powered by easily replaced single “D” 
cell alkaline battery (not included). 

‘‘Make others aware of your location” 

Trade enquiries: 

Thermos Pty Limited 

70 Long Street, Smithfield, NSW 2164 
Telephone (02) 604 0374 
Fax (02) 725 2141 


THE ORIGINAL 

BLANKETS 



■ LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT OUTDOOR PROTECTION 
■ REFLECTS 80% OF RADIATED BODY HEAT 
■ HIGH IMPULSE SALES PACKAGING 
■ "COULD HELP SAVE SOMEONE’S LIFE” 

BE PREPARED — THINK SAFETY 
Trade enquiries: 

Thermos Pty Limited 

70 Long Street, Smithfield, NSW 2164 
Telephone (02) 604 0374 
Fax (02) 725 2141 



WORLD EXPEDITIONS 


"What an amazing place ! 

It's like nothing I’ve ever 
experienced before." 

Our philosophy here at World 
Expeditions is simple - we look for 
different and challenging ways to put 
you in touch with the incredible world 
in which we live. 


Our new 1990 International and 
Australian Adventures brochures have 
just been released, full of new and 



•HIMALAYA - Spectacular 
mountain scenery. The serenity of 
beautiful forested valleys. Warm, 
friendly people with a fascinating 
culture. And local leaders who know 
best the country they are showing you. 

•SOUTH AMERICA The 
mysteries of Machu Picchu and its 
ancient Inca civilisation. The awesome 
Andes. And the incredible beauty of 
Patagonia and the Amazon. 

•AFRICA - The mighty mountain 
gorillas deep in the jungles of Rwanda. 
The nomadic Maasai. Spectacular 
Kilimanjaro and the vast plains of East 
Africa. 

•AUSTRALIA - Explore Kakadu. 
Sail a square rigger off the Great Barrier 
Reef. Sea Kayak off the coast of 
Queensland, Freycinet or Fiji. Or raft 
the Franklin and much more. 


Also including many other exciting 
destinations such as Greece, China & 
Canada. 

Experience the world with the 
experts - World Expeditions. Send in 
this coupon for our new brochures or 
contact your nearest office. 


Sydney: (02) 264 3366 Melbourne: 
(03) 670 8400 Brisbane: (07) 229 
5355 Adelaide: (08) 232 3155 Perth: 
(09) 221 2300 

H Please send me your 1990 brochures. 

I Name:_ 

I Address: 

Ip/code: ___ Ph:_ 

| 3rd FI, 377 Sussex St, Sydney NSW 2000. 

|WORLD EXPEDITIONS 

Eecme Ule it wt a km wUml. 

' NSW Lie No 2TA001418 / WE WILD 030405 -90 
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VICTORIA 

i*se Road, MITCHAM 873 5061 
i Highway, MOORABBIN 555 7811 
tool Street, GEELONG (052) 21 6618 
Street, BENDIGO (054) 43 8226 
Street Nth. BALLARAT (053) 31 3672 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Murray Street. PERTH 321 5259 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

et, CHATSWOOD 412 2113 
* StPARRAMATTA 635 7715 
Ave., HURSTVILLE 57 7842 
pet. LIVERPOOL 602 3755 
tree!, NEWCASTLE (049) 29 3304 
Street. WAGGA (069) 21 2465 


F-16 JUMPER 

This streamline stretch knit Polarplus jumper has 
a dome up collar, large handwarmer front pockets 
and, for a splash of colour, contrasting Ramar 
collar and pocket trims. 

Colours: Navy/Pink, Peacock/Indigo, Pink/Indigo, 
Black/Peacock, Jade/Red. 

Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 

Weight: 600 grams. 
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Gall in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus Interactive 
clothing, Scarpa 
footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 


Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; 

Cairns 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Jindabyne 

Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Alpsport; West Ryde 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 

Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 
Australian Capital Territory 
Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 

Bush & Mountain Sports; Melbourne 
The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 
Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth » 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 


amimimi 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 


















OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 
UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 


MUSTANG 25 

• Smart in-flight briefcase 

• Shoulder strap and leather carry-grip 

• Pack-away day-pack harness 

• Outside pocket 

• Pen/wallet organizer 

• 25 It capacity 


MUSTANG 40 

• Zip-together briefcase/overnight bag 

• Carry as day pack or hand luggage 

• Shoulder strap and two 
carry-handles 

• External side-pocket 

• Pen/wallet organizer 

• 40 It capacity 


MUSTANG 65 

• Large main compartment with load 
stabilizers 

• Outside pocket with pen/wallet 
organizer 

• Adjustable shoulder-strap 

• Two external carry-handles 

• Zip-away Pulsar harness system 

• 65 It capacity 


MUSTANG 70 

• Detachable 20 It day pack/cabin bag 

• Large main compartment with load 
stabilizers 

• Adjustable shoulder-strap 

• Two external carry-handles 

• Zip-away Pulsar harness system 

• 70 It capacity 


Cargo 

The latest range of 
Mustang Travel Luggage 
features great new models for 
in-flight use and cargo 
carrying. Neat, versatile 
packs. Made for the rigours 
of busy airports and remote 
destinations. 

Mustangs are constructed 
from hard-wearing Ardura 
1,000 fabric. With sturdy two- 
way zips, compression straps 
and leather carry-handles. 
Larger models feature the 
comfortable Pulsar harness 
system. 

See the complete Mustang 
range at your nearest 
Berghaus stockist. 


Crossing the Strickland Gorge, PNG 
Highlands. Photo: Jonathan Chester 



















IN THE WILD 
SURVIVAL 

HUNTER VALLEY 

Discover wilderness and experience 
a whole new world. 

Two-day Bushcraft/Survival 
Courses $150 

(Nerong State Forest, Bulahdelah) 

Learn 

• Navigation 

• Bush Tucker 

• Bush Water Sources 

• Bush First Aid 

• Bushfire Survival 

• Bush Ethics and Conservation 

Two-day Courses in 

• Beginners’ Rockclimbing $150 

• Abseiling Instructors $200 £ 

Duke of Edinburgh Award Training 
Discount Rates for Group Bookings 


One-day Courses in 

• Beginners’ Abseiling $60 

• Advanced Abseiling $80 

• Rain Forest Safaris $60 

• Abseiling/Climbing Courses are conducted 
in the beautiful Watagan Mountains, just an 
hour and a half’s drive north of Sydney. 
Five-day Adventure Training $450 
encompassing major aspects of 
Bushcraft/Survival Training, Advanced 
Abseiling and Beginners’ Rockclimbing. A 
great holiday adventure in the Watagan 
Mountains. 

Ex-Army Instructors with several years' 
experience of living and working in the bush 
throughout Australia and South-east Asia. 


Write to 

In the Wild Survival 

— Hunter Valley 
20 Hutchinson St 
Redhead NSW 2290 
Phone (049) 49 7936 



The characters above mean ’adventure'. 
Join us and discover the 'adventure' of this 
enchanting land for yourself. 

Cycling 

Cycle Hokkaido: bikes, sup. van, easy 
pace. Also Tokyo and Nikko. 22 days 
$3860 Deps 16 May, 18 Jul and 19 Sept 

Japan Adventure 

Experience the harmony of a tea 
ceremony, Geisha, rafting, climb Mt Fuji 
and cycle and hike in Hokkaido. 19 days 
Fr $4407 Dep 27 Jun and 22 Aug 

Cross Country Skiing 

Carve telemarks in silky powder, enjoy 
Japanese baths in the wilderness of 
Hokkaido. Fr $3460 17 or 24 days 
Dep Jan, Feb, Mar and April 
All fully guided 



73 Walker Street North Sydney 2620 
_ Ph (02) 956 7766 


Name: _ 
Address: 




2TA001198 (Jtrek Wild) 


The most fun you’ll 
ever have sitting down. 

Whether you’re tackling the white water, or cruising 
the backwaters, the Pioneer canoe and the Rebel 
kayak offer easy handling and exceptional stability— 
for experts and novices alike. 

Both are moulded in tough polyethylene that 
minimises damage with rocks and snags, and 
inbuilt U.V. inhibitors ensure maximum protection 
against the sun. 

For full information and details of your nearest 
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SAWPIT CREEK 


THE ALPINE 
ACCOMMODATION 
COMPLEX 

KOSCIUSKO NATIONAL PARK 

Only 15 mins from Jindabyne and Perisher Valley 

★ CHALETS 6-berth, fully self- 
contained, very comfortable and clean. 

★ CARAVAN PARK All sites with 
power and sewer, in bushland setting. 

★ CAMPING GROUND 
Tidy, natural setting. 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY FOR THE SNOW 
ADVENTURER AND THE REAL NATURE LOVER 
Highest all-season tourist park in Australia 
BOOKINGS AND ENQUIRIES 

064 56 2224 

Kosciusko Road, Sawpit Creek 
PMB 66, Cooma 2630 
Your Hosts — Paul and Gwen Nossiter 


Leave your winter worries behind while you explore one of the most 
beautiful wilderness areas in Australia. Step out of the vehicle and walk 
back into a land that time forgot. Trails are non-existent. The only signs 
of man are rock paintings done tens, hundreds or even thousands of 
years ago. 

Flowers line the banks as you make your way along clear streams, 
stopping for yet another swim when a pool is just too inviting to resist. 
Gorges and waterfalls add to the beauty of this wondrous land. 

Short sleeves suffice by day. At night, you sit quietly around the 
campfire before snuggling down in your sleeping bag under a blanket 
of stars. From the rugged escarpment of Kakadu to the rounded domes 
and deep gorges of the Bungles, Willis’s Walkabouts has something to 
suit every bushwalker. 


A Willis's Walkabouts offers extended bushwalking 

^ trips throughout Kakadu and the rest of the NT, 
^ the Kimberley, and even overseas to Alaska 
v and the Yukon and South America. 

Write for the full 1990 program. 

12 Carrington Street 
Millner, NT 0810 

Phone: (089) 85 2134 




BARRINGTON 

RIVER 

WHITE WATER. 


• CANOE & KAYAK HIRE 

• TRANSPORT TO & FROM RIVERS 

• RIVER TRIPS—fully-inclusive week-ends 

• BARRINGTON MOUNTAIN 
TREKS—fully-inclusive week-ends 

• MOUNTAIN BIKE HIRE AND TOURS 
The Barrington Mountains specialist on 
the banks of the Barrington, four hours 

north of Sydney 
RAY DEAN 

BARRINGTON RIVER CANOE HIRE 
BARRINGTON EAST ROAD 
BARRINGTON, NSW 2422 

(065)584316 
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316 HODDLE STREET, P.O. BOX 70, ABBOTSFORD, VIC. 3067, AUSTRALIA. PHONE: (03) 417 6092. FAX: 61-3-416-1280 






Midsummer Days’ 
Nightmare? 

Murray Marathon comes of age 



Down-river Fund-raiser. One of the instit¬ 
utions of flat-water paddling in Australia is the 
Red Cross Murray River Canoe Marathon. 
The twenty-first Murray Marathon was 
conducted over the five days from 27-31 
December 1989. More than 680 paddlers took 
on the arduous 404 kilometre course from 
Yarrawonga to Swan Hill, much of it in 
blistering heat. First boat on handicap was the 
Cl of Kevin Phillips, veteran of many Murray 
Marathons. Second on handicap was Murray 
Rantall, another over-40 veteran, in a TK1, 
and third were the Waters brothers in a K4. 
Fourth and fifth places were filled by Wendy 
Cornelius (TCI), and Margaret Buck and Neil 
Grierson (K2), respectively. 



Above, Peter Treseder at it again, this time cycle 
testing in Kaiang Falls Canyon, Blue Mountains, New 
South Wales. Steve Irwin. Right, if they were there 
when it collapsed they wouldn't be around to tell the 
tale now—London Bridge, Port Campbell, Victoria. 
David Tatnall 

Each participant was required to raise at 
least $125 from donations, sponsorships and 
the sale of raffle tickets; the Australian Red 
Cross Society was the beneficiary, receiving 
more than $150,000 from last year’s event. Liz 
Dawson’s account of the marathon from a 
paddler’s point of view is included in this 
department. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Permit Information. Visitors to NT who wish 
to enter Aboriginal land are advised to contact 
the Central Land Council, PO Box 3321, Alice 
Springs, NT 0871, phone (089) 52 3800, for 


information to assist with planning. A brochure 
is available that details which areas and which 
roads on Aboriginal land require permits and 
which do not, and how to apply for permits; the 
availability of petrol; restrictions under the NT 
Liquor Act; and other relevant addresses and 
telephone numbers. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Snow-shoe Traverse. In preparation for a 
traverse of the Australian Alps planned for 
winter 1990, Peter Treseder in August 1989 
completed the first winter traverse on snow 
shoes of Kosciusko National Park, from 
Brindabella in the north to Suggan Buggan, 
just over the Victorian border in the south. He 
covered the 232 kilometres, including the 
Main Range, in 37 hours 14 minutes. 

In December, Treseder completed the first 
descent by bicycle of the Kaiang Falls Canyon 
at Kanangra Walls. 

Final Extra. One Saturday in 1939, Dot Butler 
and Max Gentle bought a copy of the Sydney 
Morning Herald around lunch-time, caught a 
train to Blackheath in the Blue Mountains and 
walked down to the Blue Gum Forest in time 
for tea. The newspaper served first as a 
sleeping bag, then to start a fire for breakfast 
the following morning. The pair ran down the 


Grose River to Richmond, completing the trip 
in a day. Dot went barefoot and Max wore 
boots without laces and no socks; each 
carried a calico bag containing a cut lunch. In 
December 1989, Peter Treseder marked the 
50th anniversary of the Sydney Morning 
Herald trip by repeating it, again in a day, 
similarly equipped except for Dunlop Volleys 
on his feet. More tales of Dot Butler’s exploits 
are recounted by Alex Colley later in this issue 
of Wild. 

Bushwalker Honoured. The October 1989 
issue of the VicWalk Newsletter reported that 
NSW walker Colin Watson had been awarded 
the Order of Australia Medal for 'service to 
conservation and bushwalking'. Colin 
campaigned for many years for the formation 
of the Budawang National Park and was 
responsible, with George Elliott, for the first 
full-scale map of the Budawang Ranges. 

Kiandra Map. David Hogg, cartographer and 
distributor of the Kiandra District 1:25,000 
map, has written to correct the impression, 
given in our review of the map in Wild no 34, 
that he did most of the work involved in its 
preparation. The groundwork was in fact done 
over many weekends by three members of the 
ACT Rogaining Association: Andy Calder, 
Craig Malot and Kathy Saw. 
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If Michael had been worrying about his pack... 



Weathertight expandable 

lid for large loads. 

Wide top opening for 

easy, convenient access. 

Lid pocket with zip 
openings front and back. 

Top compression strap 

underneath lid. 

Individually made by one 

machinist for strict quality 
control and craftmanship. 

Waterproof nylon sleeve 
back panel doubles as 
map pocket or insulation 
pad storage. 

Fabric option, 12oz 
waterproof canvas or 1000 
denier Cordura nylon. 

Double material base for 

maximum durability. 

Colour option. 


Adjustable harness system 

fits each individual back 
for total comfort and 
performance. 

Extra-length compression 
side straps for attaching 
additional items. 

Anatomically shaped 
shoulder straps — dual 
foam, rolled-edge 
construction for comfort. 

Double reinforced 
stitching on every fabric 
edge; overlocked to 
prevent fraying and seam 
failure. 


Fixed hip belt transfers 
load to hips for comfort 
and efficiency. 


External side-sleeve 
pockets, easy access for 
camera, walkman, 
sunscreen etc. 


we wouldn’t have been doing our job. 


The last thing you would want to 
worry about on the first solo 
traverse of the Southern Alps is 
your pack. To prevent these fears, 
Michael Abbott contacted Fairydown 
before he set out. He wanted the 
best pack available and he found it 
— the Terra Nova. 

From the outside, most packs 
look the same, but performance is 


another story. If you want a pack 
that is going to perform, ask 
someone who knows. 

After 68 Passes, 1600km and 
130 days over rough, isolated 
terrain, Michael said this about his 
Terra Nova: 

“The pack was excellent and by far 
the best designed and ruggedly 
made that I have used.” 


So don’t be fooled by flashy 
images. When you choose a pack, 
choose Fairydown. 


Faiiydown 







Doing it in the Dark. The 1990 Australian 
Rogaining Championships are to take place 
on 5-6 May at Dingo Dell, about 35 minutes' 
drive from Canberra. The 24-hour 
championship will be accompanied by one 
8-hour and two 4-hour events. Information and 
entry forms from the ACT Rogaining 
Association's Phil Creaser—(062) 41 4604 or 
(062) 74 1508. 

The 27th Annual Paddy Pallin Rogaine, a 
six-hour daylight event, will be held on 17 June 
on the south coast of NSW, midway between 
Sydney and Canberra. More information is 
available from Warwick Marsden—telephone 
(02) 399 7814. 

VICTORIA 


Avalanche Danger. That avalanches can and 
do happen in Australia is a message worth 
repeating. Whilst the danger here is less 
pronounced than in other parts of the world, it 
should not be discounted by skiers and others 



The lVIurray IVIarathon 

Liz Dawson 


A THE CLEAN-UP AFTER A WEEK OF CAMPING IN 
hot, dusty conditions is not to be relished— 
disposing of dirty billies, filthy clothes and half- 
eaten food demands the last reserves of energy. 
All are consequences of what is said to be the 
longest, hottest, most gruelling canoe race in the 

For the last 2-1 years, 27 December has 
heralded the start of the Red Cross Murray River 
Canoe Marathon from Yarrawonga to Swan Hill, 
a distance of 404 kilometres. Yarrawonga on 
Boxing Day is a hive of activity. Old paddling 
friendships are rekindled, and last-minute 
instructions given to first-aiders. Novice 
marathoners are full of nerves as they approach 
the unknown. A briefing from the marathon doctor, 
local police and camp organizers lasts an hour 
and a half. Pumped up with complex carbo¬ 
hydrates, marathon gossip and adrenalin, comp¬ 
etitors return to camp for an early night. 

The following morning, the uninitiated discover 
the dubious pleasure of waking at 5.30 am to an 
amplified Nana Mouskouri singing ‘Morning has 
Broken’. It is cold outside and the sun has yet to 
appear above the eastern horizon. At 7 am, the 
crack of a blunderbuss signals the start of the 
race; the first boats thread their way down-river. 
Other classes leave at ten-minute intervals, again 
to the sound of gunfire. First-day nerves are in 
evidence, some paddlers succumbing to the 
turbulent waters flowing from Yarrawonga weir. 
Once under way, however, all sights are set on 
Tocumwal, 92 kilometres downstream, the first 
day’s destination. 

It is generally thought that if a paddler can last 
through days one and two, then the last three, 
shorter, days are a mere slog. In 1989, the 
weather contributed significantly to the 
withdrawal of 88 boats from the race. Conditions 
on the first day were very windy, with hail and 
heavy rain; the weather ‘improved’ over the 
course of the event, to end with a day when the 
temperature reached 42' for the last stretch from 
Murrabit to Swan Hill. 

The Red Cross provides check-points, 
accessible to ground-support crews, at regular 


intervals along the Murray. Between check¬ 
points is a boat providing ‘half-way’first aid. Most 
ground-crews attend all check-points, catering to 
their paddlers’ every whim and providing moral 
support. Their days are spent travelling on dusty 
roads, walking long distances to the river bank 
and, once there, waiting for their charges to 
appear. It is a tiring job but one of utmost 
importance to paddlers. 

Ground-crews are in turn looked after by 
brigades of volunteers who organize campsites 
and road transport. Communications and 
computer services are of a high standard. This 
year, courtesy of Telecom, the marathon had its 
own radio station, a great help in making the 
public more aware of this important fund-raising 

The work done by the Red Cross is amazing. 
No problem is too big or too small. At the end of 
each day’s paddling, competitors are given 
drinks, a dose of methylated spirits for their 
hands, and other immediate first aid. At the 
campsites, magical massages, hand and blister 
clinic and 'bum clinic’ continue from the time the 
first boat arrives until the last ache has been 
treated—usually around midnight. First-aiders 
begin work again at 6 am, dressing injuries before 
another day on the water. 

For competitors, the months of training and five 
days of paddling culminate in Swan Hill. Just to 
cross the finishing line gives an enormous feeling 
of accomplishment and relief. Utter weariness is 
there too, but is soon swept away in the New 
Year’s Eve celebrations—and in 1989, a 21st 
marathon party as well. 

The Murray Marathon is an event worth 
entering, but with caution. We were warned by the 
Red Cross doctor of a chronic complaint known 
as Murray Marathonitis. The atmosphere 
surrounding the event induces a form of amnesia; 
the pain is quickly forgotten and many paddlers 
find themselves entering the race ‘just one more 
time'. Even ground-crew members and Red 
Cross officials have been known to succumb. I've 
been bitten, and 27 December 1990 can’t come 
around fast enough! ▲ 


Above, Telemark skiers beside avalanche debris 
below the East Face of Mt Feathertop, Victoria. Nick 
Tapp 

who travel in our Alps in winter and spring. The 
fresh-snow avalanche at Mt Hotham, reported 
in Wild no 35, was an example of what can 
happen at the height of winter. Spring brings 
other hazards; collapsing cornices are 
common. In 1989, late and heavy falls of wet 
snow on a consolidated surface, together with 
continued mild weather, left an unstable layer 
capable of burying the unwary. The small 
sloughs triggered by skiers can grow to 
dangerous proportions in some circum¬ 
stances. (To check your avalanche know¬ 
ledge, see ‘The Avalanche Game' in Wild no 
31.) 

London Falling. On 15 January, the Port 
Campbell National Park, one of Victoria's most 
spectacular and best-known stretches of 
coastline, was dramatically reshaped. The 40 
metre limestone span known as London 
Bridge fell into the sea without warning. Rather 
like the San Francisco earthquake, this was 
an event both long awaited and, when it 
happened, entirely unexpected. Two tourists 
who had just walked across the bridge were 
stranded on the remaining rocky stack and 
were rescued three hours later by helicopter, 
unharmed. 

Mountain Men Depart. A recent newsletter of 
the Mittagundi Outdoor Education Centre, 
near Glen Valley on the upper Mitta Mitta River 
(see the article in Wild no 21), recorded the 
deaths during 1989 of Cec Cooper, Charlie 
McNamara and Jack Batty. All from the local 
community, the three were great supporters of 
Mittagundi and exemplified many of its guiding 
values. The latter two family names in 
particular will be known to many readers, 
attached as they are to huts and other features 
of the Victorian high country. 

TASMANIA 


Hollow Earth. Tasmanian cavers recently 
completed theirthird annual mini-expedition to 
Precipitous Bluff. The trip was notable for the 
discovery of a number of new entrances to 
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THE UNDERACHIEVERS! 



We’re offering no prizes for guessing why EVERWARM 
Polypropylene Thermalwear is today's colourful cure for the 
common cold! 

You've only got to try it to experience its outstanding ability 
to keep you warm and dry — no more clammy feeling or 
unpleasant rash through wet garments rubbing against 
your skin. The miracle polypropylene Meraklon fibre used 
in EVERWARM Thermalwear has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, stretch and tear and can be worn safely against 
sensitive skin. 

EVERWARM Polypropylene Thermalwear also has very high 
insulating capabilities and uses the lightest fibre known to 
man, which possesses the lowest thermal conductivity of all 
fibres. Its extreme lightness and resistance to moisture will 
allow you to rinse your garment out at night and wear it the 
next day! 

Colours Navy, white, aqua, black, red, pink. 

Stripes — pink/blue, red/green, blue/yellow, 
navy/white, aqua/pink. 

Made in New Zealand 


Meraklon* Polypropylene Fibre 


Styles 

Short or long sleeve crew neck tops — normal or 
heavyweight. 

Long Johns with or without fly — normal or heavyweight. 
Polo neck tops with or without zip — normal or heavyweight. 
Socks, gloves and balaclavas. 

Singlets, V neck short sleeves, jock pants — normal weight. 

EVHMORM 

Polypropylene ^ 
Thermalwear 

Australian Distributor: 

REFLEX SPORTS PTY LTD 

Telephone (02) 977-7444. 

New Zealand Distributor: 

SURVIVAL APPAREL LTD 

Telephone 64 (3) 793-079. 








EMC 

HAS YOU 
COVERED 
FROM TOP 
TO TOE... 

i 



GORE-TEX/ 
POLARPLUS MITTS 

• Fully tape-sealed using an exclusive 
thumb tape-sealing machine 

• Taslan or Strata Gore-Tex options, with 
or without F’olarplus lining 

• Wrist buckle closure 

• Reinforced palm 

• F’olarplus strip over knuckles to wipe 
an icy face! 

• Australian made 

• Prices range from $19 for Polarplus 
mitt through to $69 for the top-of- 
the-range Strata Gore-Tex/Polarplus 
model 

AUSTRALIAN MADE 
GORE-TEX JACKET 

• Full length 

• Drawstring waist 

• Large cargo pockets 

• Press-stud closures 

• Wired adjustable 
hood 

• Fully tape-sealed 

• Fully featured 
for only 

$249 





401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 
(300 metres City side) 
Victoria 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 
l . Mail Order: Free 
^ 1 | |4 delivery within Australia. 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

THE INDEPENDENT SPECIALISTS 


Bauhaus and numerous fossil high-level 
mazes in the system. Bauhaus is now three 
kilometres long with eight entrances. Gaping 
Grin is connected to the cave by a shaft, called 
Black Maria. The total length of cave passages 
at Precipitous Bluff is now 7.6 kilometres. 

In the Junee-Florentine area, Niagara Pot 
was extended to 222 metres from its previous 
depth of 149 metres by passing a squeeze in 
a very loose rock-pile. 

Stephen Bunton 


Franklin Changes. The Department of Parks, 
Wildlife and Heritage advises some changes 
to arrangements for Franklin River rafters. As 
reported in Wild no 35, the Collingwood River 
Ranger Station has been removed; rangers 
based in Queenstown will visit the booth at 
Collingwood Bridge every day, and the 
procedure for registration remains the same 
as in the past. 

At the other end of the trip, rafters will no 
longer be able to take advantage of cruise 
boats visiting Sir John Falls. Because of 
severe erosion to the banks of the Gordon 
River, these boats are now permitted to travel 
only as far upstream as Horseshoe Bend, a 
further two-four days' paddling beyond the 
falls. Parties may arrange to be picked up at 
Horseshoe Bend or charter a float plane to 
pick them up from Sir John Falls. The 
department publishes a leaflet containing this 
and other up-to-date information on the 
condition of the river and campsites. 


Lake St Clair Boat. A new boat, which can 
carry 23 passengers, is now operating on 
Lake St Clair, making tours of the lake and 
transporting bushwalkers between Cynthia 
Bay and the Narcissus campsite. Scheduled 
departure times from Cynthia Bay are 9 am 
and 3 pm daily. 


In the Footsteps of Tilman. The British 
mountaineer and seaman H W Tilman died in 
1977 in his 80th year, when the boat in which 
he was sailing for Antarctica disappeared with 
all hands in the southern Atlantic Ocean. His 
exploits inspired the establishment of the 
Three Peaks Race, from Barmouth on the 
Welsh coast to Fort William in Scotland, in 
small sailing-boats, landing along the way to 
climb the highest peak in each of Wales, 
England and Scotland. The first Australian 
Three Peaks Race was held in Tasmania in 
1989 and the second will start at Beauty Point 
on the Tamar River at 2 pm on Good Friday, 
13 April 1990, and finish in Hobart about four 
days later. Two members of each crew will 
climb Mt Strzelecki on Flinders Island, Mt 
Freycinet on the Freycinet Peninsula and Mt 
Wellington near Hobart, giving a total of 317 
nautical miles of sailing and 133 kilometres of 
running and climbing. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Cave Conference. The 18th biennial 
conference of the Australian Speleological 
Federation will be held from 30 December 
1990 until 5 January 1991 at Margaret River, 
south of Perth. The surrounding Cape 
Leeuwin area is famous for its tourist caves 
and many wild caves of comparable beauty. 
Further information, registration forms and 



details of papers to be presented can be 
obtained by writing to Caveleeuwin, PO Box 
120, Nedlands, WA6009. 

SB 


Record Alpine Season. Two mountain 
guides from Lake Tekapo last year became the 
first people to climb all New Zealand’s peaks 
of 3,000 metres or higher in one winter. 
Gottlieb Braun-Elwert and Erica Beuzenberg 
climbed 16 of the 29 in June, in two bursts 
totalling 19 days; Mt Dampier was climbed in 
July, by a new route in the left-hand gully of 
the East Face; and the remaining 12 peaks in 
August and September, in 17 days of climbing 
and approaches. Skis were used on all but 
three peaks in order to maximize speed on soft 


Mt Everest. In 1984, Tim Macartney-Snape 
and Greg Mortimer became the first 
Australians to stand on top of Mt Everest 
(8,872 metres) after climbing a new route on 
the North Face without supplementary oxygen 
(see the article in Wild no 15). Macartney- 
Snape, Wild s Contributing Editor for 
Mountaineering, plans to return to Mt Everest 
in 1990 and hopes to make the journey from 
sea level, near Calcutta in India, to the world's 
highest point entirely on foot. He will attempt 
to climb the mountain by the West Ridge and, 
if successful, will become possibly only the 
second person to climb the world's highest 
mountain solo. The first was the extraordinary 
Tyrolean alpinist, Reinhold Messner, in 1980. 
A film is to be made of the expedition. 

K2. Also during 1990, Greg Mortimer and 
expatriate Australian Greg Child hope to take 
part in an expedition led by an American to the 
North Ridge of K2 (8,611 metres), the second- 
highest peak in the world. The route will be 
approached from the Chinese side of the 
Karakoram range. Child attempted to climb K2 
by the South Ridge in 1987 with Tim 
Macartney-Snape, Englishman Doug Scott 
and others (see the article in Wild no 28). On 
that occasion, the party was defeated by bad 
weather and dangerous snow conditions at 
about 7,000 metres. 

Mt McKinley. Australian climber Tony Dignan 
has soloed the West Ridge of Mt McKinley 
(6,200 metres) in Alaska, the highest 
mountain on the North American continent. 


Moving Mountains. The Grand Prize of the 
14th annual Banff Festival of Mountain Films 
was won by the Canadian film Solitary 
Journey, directed by Victor Sarin, in which 
Sherpa Dawa Tenzing and Lord John Hunt 
recall the 1953 Mt Everest Expedition. Solitary 
Journey was also adjudged Best Film on 
Mountaineering and received the People’s 
Choice Award from viewers at the festival. 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
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LEARN WITH THE PROFESSIONALS! 

COURSES AND INSTRUCTION IN ABSEILING, ROCKCLIMBING, 
MOUNTAINEERING, ICE CLIMBING AND SKI MOUNTAINEERING. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR OUR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE: 

166 KATOOMBA STREET, KATOOMBA, NSW 2780. PHONE (047) 82 2014. 
BASED IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS! 


ROCKCRAFT, 
CLIMBING j 
SCHOOL** 


Our programme of winter climbing 
and skiing adventures takes place 
in the high mountains of the 
Kosciusko National Park, one of the 
finest alpine training areas to be 
found anywhere. An impressive 
array of high-quality climbing and 
skiing routes combined with stable 
weather and easy access ensures 
the aspiring alpinist of a winter 
climbing experience beyond 
comparison! 


All winter alpine courses are of five 
days’ duration, starting Monday 
morning and ending Friday 
afternoon. All specialist equipment 
required to participate is supplied. 
BASIC MOUNTAINEERING $550 
13-17 August, 27-31 August 


ADVANCED MOUNTAINEERING 
& ICE CLIMBING $570 
10-14 September 


SKI MOUNTAINEERING $550 
8-12 October 


SNOW SURVIVAL $550 
8-12 October 


Please contact our office for more 
information regarding our winter 
programme. 

JOIN US THIS WINTER FOR A 
MOUNTAINEERING EXPERIENCE 
YOU WILL NEVER FORGET! 


The Australian School of Moun¬ 
taineering takes great pleasure in 
being able to offer the most 
complete selection of winter 
mountaineering and alpine climbing 
courses available. 
























South of the Border 

Down Brown Mountain way, the forests are a-buzzing 


Chain-saws in the National Estate. The 

battle to save magnificent forests listed on the 
Register of the National Estate crossed the 
border late last year from south-eastern New 
South Wales into East Gippsland. The 
acceleration of the threat from logging has 
precipitated a campaign of resistance 
modelled on the successful Franklin River 
blockade of 1983. Many protesters have been 
arrested, most for contravening regulations 
declared by the Victorian Government which 
put National Estate logging coupes (the 
sections of forest allocated for felling) off limits 
to anyone but logging contractors. The 
Federal Government has been slow to 
become involved but there is some hope that 
the approach of a federal election will prompt 



Above, after' and, right, ‘before’—National Estate 
logging, East Gippsland, Victoria. David Tatnall 

action, perhaps in the form of compensation 
payments to contractors. Georgia Stewart, 
Victorian Campaign Officer for the Wilderness 
Society, provided the following background 
information. 

Eight Coupes Face Chop. Following a 
Cabinet decision on 11 December 1989 to 
agree in principle to the logging of National 
Estate forests, the Victorian Government 
announced that eight blocks of forest in East 
Gippsland would be logged over the summer 
of 1989-90. Three are in the Yalmy River 
catchment, along the border of the Snowy 
River National Park—logging here could 
pre-empt any future extensions to the park in 
this area. Three are in the Brodribb River 
catchment, one in the Coast Range and one 
near Mt Ellery. Most are either in previously 
unlogged catchments or on the boundaries of 
National Parks. 



Environmental groups are universally 
opposed to the logging of National Estate 
forests. Areas of natural and cultural 
significance listed on the National Estate 
Register require full and immediate protection. 
Responsibility for this rests on the Federal and 
State Governments. To date, clear-felling has 
been allowed in these areas on the basis of 
the claim that National Estate forests are an 
essential timber resource which must be 
exploited in order for the industry to survive. A 
study by Clarke and Blakers (RMIT 1989) 
refutes this, demonstrating that there are 
viable alternative sources of timber that are 
being ignored by both the Victorian and NSW 
Governments. 

Resistance to government decisions 
allowing destruction of National Estate forests 
has culminated in non-violent direct action in 
East Gippsland. The East Gippsland 
Coalition, the Wilderness Society and other 
environmental groups are determined that this 
will continue until the Victorian Government 
implements the protective measures needed 
to save the forests and preserve the qualities 
which led in the first place to their being listed 
on the Register of the National Estate. 

Georgia Stewart 


QUEENSLAND 


If it's Not Sand Mining... The recent election 
campaign and a change to a Labor govern¬ 
ment in Queensland have revived spirits 
among local conservationists, but certainly not 
reduced their level of activity or the number 
and seriousness of threats to the State’s 
wilderness areas. Fraser Island, the world’s 
largest sand island, was protected against 
sand mining by the Federal Liberal govern¬ 
ment under Malcolm Fraser. The island’s 
timber industry, however, continues to 
operate. It is the policy of the State Labor 
Government that logging on Fraser Island 
should be stopped, and a study is soon to 
begin which will consider the economic and 
environmental implications. The Minister for 
Environment and Fleritage, Pat Comben, is 
said to be keen to see the whole of Fraser 
Island made a National Park, but there is 
apparently considerable support elsewhere in 
the Queensland ALPforthe logging operation, 
which employs about 30 people. 

Tully to Dry Up? The Queensland Electricity 
Commission plans to extend the Tully— 
Millstream hydro-electric scheme in order to 
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generate 550 megawatts of electric power, 
which it claims will be necessary to meet future 
demand. Conservation organizations dispute 
QEC estimates and the necessity for a new 
dam, and point out that the scheme would 
inundate 1,400 hectares of forest in the Wet 
Tropics World Heritage Area and further 
obstruct the flow of the Tully River (see Track 
Notes in Wild no 31). This all sounds vaguely 
familiar. 

The fate of the Tully may hinge on the 
outcome of manoeuvring within the recently 
elected State Government. The Minister for 
Environment and Heritage, Pat Comben, has 
said that he is opposed to the scheme. The 
Minister for Resource Industries, Ken 
Vaughan, has told conservationists that he 
supports the findings of the QEC and that 
controversial exploratory drilling, associated 
with the proposed new dam, in the Cardwell 
Range (outside the World Heritage Area) must 
continue if the government is to fulfil 
contractual obligations. The Australian 
Conservation Foundation is calling for an 
independent inquiry into the matter. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Forests Battle. Developments continue 
apace in the struggle for the National Estate 
forests of south-eastern New South Wales. 
Construction of the Wog Way Road into the 
Coolangubra wilderness was suspended late 
last year but may soon resume. The Australian 
Conservation Foundation’s newsletter 
Conservation News reported in November 
that the NSW Forestry Commission had given 
a voluntary undertaking before the Land and 
Environment Court to cease work on the road, 
rather than contest an injunction sought by a 
local conservationist. The undertaking 
committed the commission to giving two 
weeks’ written notice to the applicant before 
resuming construction. 

David Nerlich traces the recent history of the 
forests in his article later in this issue of Wild. 

Walkers Blast Trail. The Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs NSW has expressed 
opposition to a proposal by the Nattai 
Foundation for construction of a walking track 
between Katoomba and Mittagong. The 
Barralier Trail would include high-level 
bridges, buildings and emergency access 
roads, and necessitate removal of trees. 

The federation’s wilderness policy states 
that ‘...wilderness visitors should not demand 
degradation of wilderness to [suit] their own 
level of ability. Those who find something is 
too difficult for them...should raise their own 
standards to comply with the challenge, rather 
than use artificial means which destroy the 
challenge for others.’ 

Part of the attraction of walking between 
Katoomba and Mittagong is the freedom to 
choose from several routes, all of which 
provide safe passage to experienced walkers. 

Roger Lembit 

Jenolan Caves. Premier Nick Greiner has 
rejected the suggestion of the National Parks 
Association that Jenolan Caves Reserve be 
added to the Blue Mountains National Park. 
The premier said that the reserve would 
continue to be managed by a trust responsible 


to the Lands Department. NPA fears that there 
is now little prospect of an early resolution to 
long-term environmental problems at the 
caves. After receiving only primary treatment, 
sewage is currently discharged into the 
Jenolan River, which flows into Coxs River in 
the Blue Mountains National Park. The 
National Parks and Wildlife Service employs 


Above, the Twins from Mt Little Feathertop—part of 
Victoria’s new Alpine National Park. Tatnall 

an expert on karst management and has a 
long tradition of managing recreation in 
environmentally sensitive areas. 

RL 

Just a Trim, Thanks. The National Parks and 
Wildlife Service has acquired a new, six- 
metre-wide mechanical slasher for the main¬ 
tenance of tracks in Royal National Park. This 
is more than twice the width of the one 
previously used, and there are fears that the 
increased width will encourage the illegal use 
of tracks by four-wheel-drive vehicles and trail 
bikes. The Federation of Bushwalking Clubs 
NSW asserts that the machine is inappropriate 
for a small coastal National Park and should 
be replaced with a narrower one. 

RL 

Park Trivia. The Annual Reports for 1988-89 
of the NSW Department of Lands and the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service are a 
virtual index to the public lands in the State 
and their management. The reports reveal 
that the Department of Lands administers 28 


walking tracks, a total of 899 kilometres in 
length. Sixty-eight National Parks occupy 
3,144,725 hectares, or 3.93% of the area of 
the State. Within National Parks, 370,800 
hectares are designated wilderness areas; the 
Pilot, Byadbo, Jagungal and Bogong Peaks 
Wildernesses in the Kosciusko National Park 
account for 254,000 hectares of this. 


Wilderness areas have been identified and 
proposed for declaration in other National 
Parks, and nine areas outside the National 
Parks system have been nominated as 
wilderness under the Wilderness Act, 
including Nattai, Deua, Kanangra-Boyd and 
Coolangubra-Genoa. The nomination of the 
Coolangubra State Forest was rejected by the 
State Government. NP&WS officers issued 
981 infringement notices, 388 prosecutions 
were commenced and fines of $47,588 
imposed for breaches of park regulations, 
mostly for parking offences. 

VICTORIA 


Alps on the Right Track. The long road 
towards protection for the high country of 
Victoria passed a significant milestone on 2 
December 1989. At a ceremony on the Snowy 
Plains, the Minister for Conservation, Forests 
& Lands, Kay Setches, declared open the 
646,000 hectare Alpine National Park. Brian 
Walters was there. 

Stormy Opening. The night before the 
opening of the Alpine National Park, there was 
a storm on the Snowy Plains. When day came, 
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powerful winds still buffeted the area, and the 
official marquee was moved to a more 
sheltered spot. 

But the weather was not the only source of 
turbulence. Prior to the formal opening, the 
Public Land Council (an alliance of graziers, 
miners, the timber industry, four-wheel-drive 
owners, shooters and tour operators) held a 
rally some way off to oppose the new park. The 
gestation of Victoria's Alpine National Park 
had lasted more than 50 years and the birth 
was not to be without pains of labour. 

The four-wheel-drive lobby provided an 
object lesson in the problems they cause: the 
road was jammed with traffic and was badly 
churned up. The mountain cattlemen tried to 
capture media attention with a carefully 
stage-managed ride-past. One of their 
number carried a large Australian flag. A 
nervous rider recited a poem. This all seemed 
artificial, the real message coming from 
assorted persons in Drizabones and Akubra 
hats who swigged at cans of beer and heckled 
loudly. 

Some graziers' frequent interjections of 
‘Bullshit!’ seemed particularly apt... More 
moderate cattlemen tried to curb the 
interjectors. Four-wheel-drivers called out 
repeatedly, ‘What about the track closures?’. 
Their sport is relatively new to the region and 
will continue throughout most of the park, 
despite the impact on wilderness values. What 
about some track closures, indeed? 

Unruffled by the interjections and to loud 
applause from many who had fought for so 
long, Kay Setches declared the park open. 

It is hard to see what opponents of the park 
are complaining about. As John Siseman, 
author and publisher of many guidebooks to 
the region, observed: ‘They say they want a 
multi-purpose park. As far as I can see, that’s 
just what they’ve got.' We can only hope that 
some of the wilderness experience which was 
available in the 1950s and 1960s will be res¬ 
tored in future years. 

The Victorian National Parks Association 
welcomed the creation of the park as a ‘first 
step' in the protection of the Alps, but 
expressed concern at the continuation of 
grazing and logging within its boundaries. The 
association called for World Heritage listing of 
the Alps. 

Dick Johnson, author of The Alps at the 
Crossroads, was at the launch. He saw it as 
part of a swing in history which has brought 
environmental issues greater recognition. It 
had been a struggle to win the park, and the 
launch itself had been appropriately stormy. 
Although there would be struggles ahead, 
Dick Johnson felt that the park would endure. 

As if to prove him right, following the 
ceremony the wind died and the sun shone. 
The protesters straggled off. We strolled 
among wildflowers in the balmy afternoon and 
drank in the alpine views. 

Brian Walters 

Pink Lakes Mining. Salt mining is proceeding 
at Little Red Lake and Lake Moore (see Green 
Pages, Wild no 35) in the Sunset Country of 
the State’s north-west. According to reports 
from the Wilderness Society and the Press, it 
has been acknowledged by both the Minister 
for Conservation, Forests & Lands, Kay 
Setches, and by her department’s regional 


manager in Mildura that the two lakes are 
more spectacular than others nearby which 
have been set aside for protection in the 
proposed Murray-Sunset National Park. The 
Wilderness Society supports a realignment of 
the proposed park boundaries to include Lake 
Moore and Little Red Lake. 

The same reports outline apparent 
breaches of conditions by the company 


mental arts', held from 11-22 December 1989 
in the State Bank Galleria, Melbourne. The 
exhibition was a non-profit-making venture 
organized by a voluntary committee, and 
aimed to provide a forum for concerned artists 
and prompt community action for the 
environment. Media on display included 
painting, sculpture and photography, including 
work by regular contributors to Wild. 



Above, native grass, Sunset Country, Victoria—to be 
available for grazing in Mallee parks and reserves? 
Tatnall 

licensed to extract the salt. Government 
documents quoted in the Sunday Herald of 7 
January describe the quantity of trees and 
mallee bush cleared during the construction of 
an access track as ‘far in excess’ of that 
permitted. The company has been instructed 
to rehabilitate the area; no action was taken 
on the recommendation of a regional officer of 
the department that the company’s licence be 
cancelled. 

The final recommendations of the Land 
Conservation Council for new parks and 
reserves in the Mallee, reported in the last 
issue of Wild, have yet to be enacted by the 
Victorian Parliament. Conservationists fear 
that pressure from the Victorian Farmers 
Federation and from the National Party in the 
Legislative Council, where the National and 
Liberal Parties hold a majority, may yet result 
in grazing being permitted within Mallee parks, 
as it is in much of the Alpine National Park. 

Pretty Green. Wild was pleased to be one of 
the sponsors of an exhibition of ‘environ¬ 


TASMANIA 


Joy at Christmas. On 15 December 1989 in 
Paris, 1.4 million hectares of Tasmania's 
wilderness were formally inscribed on the 
World Heritage List (see the article in Wild no 
35). Newly included are such landmarks as the 
Gordon Splits, Denison and Weld valleys, 
Eldon Range, lower Gordon River, Walls of 
Jerusalem National Park, and Lakes Meston 
and Adelaide. 

On 19 December, the Tasmanian 
Government announced that 382,000 hec¬ 
tares of the new World Heritage Area would 
be added to the nearly 800,000 hectares of the 
State's four existing National Parks. The 
Denison River and Range, the Spires, 
Lemonthyme Forest, part of the Central 
Plateau, and the southern forests are includ¬ 
ed. Conservationists await a similar decision 
on remaining areas. 

On 20 December, another new National 
Park came into being. Sixteen thousand 
hectares of rocky pinnacles, gorges and 
eucalypt forests north-west of Bicheno were 
declared the Douglas-Apsley National Park, 
bringing to a happy close a nine-year 
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campaign by the Wilderness Society, the 
Australian Conservation Foundation and local 
groups. 

Also in December, the State Government 
decided that mineral exploration being carried 
out near the headwaters ot the Jane River, a 
major tributary of the Franklin, should cease. 
Negotiations are under way to ensure the 
removal of all equipment from the Wild Rivers 
National Park. 

Geoff Law 

Forest Festival. Over the Australia Day long 
weekend, the fourth Tasmanian Forest 
Festival was held at Jackeys Marsh in the 
foothills of the Great Western Tiers. Activities 
included guided bushwalks, concerts, a 
market, group discussions and workshops on 
a variety of topics. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Parks Conference. The first Asia-Pacific 
Region Conference of the International 
Federation of Parks and Recreation 
Administration is to be held in Adelaide from 
30 September to 4 October 1990, in 
conjunction with the National Conference of 
the Royal Australian Institute of Parks and 
Recreation. The theme will be ‘Managing 
Conflict’ and the keynote speaker is Ray 
Murray of the US National Parks Service. For 
more information, write to the IFPRA 
Conference Secretariat, Royal Australian 
Institute of Parks and Recreation, 15 Hugh 
Cres, Morphett Vale, SA5162. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Dodging the Draft. The Department of 
Conservation and Land Management (CALM) 
has pre-empted a report on the management 
of Purnululu (Bungle Bungle) National Park. 
The draft Management Plan for the park was 
released in June 1989 and public comment 
called for by 1 September. CALM, however, 
began implementing major sections of the 
plan before the period for public comment had 
expired. 

By mid-August, thousands of dollars were 
spent building a new road into the park, 
contracts were let for the construction of 
buildings and work had begun on a new 
airstrip and helipad. Local conservationists 
wondered why the department had asked for 
public comment if it had no intention of waiting 
to hear what was said. 

They fear that CALM’S apparent disregard 
for due processes may extend to other 
aspects of the draft plan. In particular, they are 
concerned by deficiencies in the process of 
joint management of the park with traditional 
Aboriginal custodians; the continued exist¬ 
ence of a Conservation Zone (in which mineral 
exploration can take place); the possibility of 
road construction in remote areas; the lack of 
restraints on aeroplanes and helicopters over 
the park; and the absence of a plan for the 
management of Calico Springs, an area 
severely damaged by the activities of four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. 

More information is available from the 
Wilderness Society in Sydney—(02) 267 
7929; or Perth—(09) 220 0667. 

David Poland 


Lonely Protest. Four members of the 
Wilderness Society (NSW) Bushwalking Club 
claim to have staged the loneliest 
demonstration in the world on a clifftop 
overlooking Walcott Inlet on the remote 
Kimberley coast. Having taken almost three 
weeks to reach the inlet on foot from Collier 
Bay, the four paraded their message on 
banners and placards in front of a couple of 


requesting that a survey of wilderness be 
carried out as part of the study, to the Director, 
Department of the North-west, 32 St Georges 
Tee, Perth, WA 6000. 

DP 

Shifting Sands. The Australian Conservation 
Foundation is concerned at the rapid and 
largely unregulated growth of the mineral- 



' KEEP 
WALCOTT 
WILD 


it, Kimberley, Western Al 

bemused rock wallabies before continuing to 
the nearest homestead, a further three weeks’ 
walk away. 

The inlet with its spectacular 13 metre tides, 
rocky islands and mangrove communities is at 
the heart of a wilderness which has been 
awaiting confirmation of National Park status 
since a recommendation in 1978 to the 
Environmental Protection Authority. A pastoral 
lease, bounded on one side by the inlet and 
owned in part by British businessman and 
Peer of the Realm, Lord McAlpine, is the site 
of a proposed tourist resort comprising 
accommodation, roads and an airstrip. 
Construction has not begun but preliminary 
inspections have been carried out. 

Aboriginal people with traditional ties to the 
area have expressed opposition to the resort 
and conservation groups have asked that it be 
located in a less sensitive area. The site of the 
lonely protest, overlooking the inlet, has been 
dubbed McAlpine Look-out. For more 
information, phone the Wilderness Society— 
see above. 

DP 

Kimberley Study. The 

publication of the Kimbe 
Study has disappointed a 
word ’wilderness’ does not appear in its pages. 
Write, asking for a copy of the report or 
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Whether you’re climbing the steps of 
St Peter’s in Rome or the North-east Ridge 
of Ama Dablam in Nepal, you need to be 
dressed for the part. The thrills of rucksack 
sports can sometimes, for the uninitiated, 
turn into nightmares. Dependability, 
function and versatility should be the 
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Today, thousands of users all over the 
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with the highest standards in workmanship, 
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Cuisine Legere 

Planning a weight-efficient menu, with Mike Grimmer 


A JUST THINK HOW LIGHT OUR PACKS WOULD 
be if we didn't have to eat.'—Luke Vanzio, on 
a recent walk in Tasmania. 

A 

How does your pack feel—too heavy, as 
usual? Have you got all the latest lightweight 
gear? Good! But how about your food? Have 
you spent as much time and care choosing 
your food as your other gear, or are you 
carrying too much of the wrong sorts of food? 
It can make a big difference. Your pack might 
be kilograms heavier than it needs to be. By 
carefully selecting foods, you can make sure 
of getting all the necessary energy and 
nutrients with the least possible weight. 

Energy. All foods provide energy; some 
more than others. Take a look at Table 1. As 
you can see, there is quite a difference in the 
weight and bulk of foods that supply the same 
amount of energy. Why? 

First, since water is dense but supplies no 
energy, foods containing a lot of water are 
relatively low in energy density, or energy per 
unit weight. Foods rich in fat, on the other 
hand, are high in energy density because fat 
is the richest of those food components 
(namely fat, carbohydrate and protein) that 
supply energy. Fat supplies 34 kilojoules a 
gram, carbohydrate 16 kilojoules a gram, and 
protein 17 kilojoules a gram. By eliminating 
water-heavy foods and making the most use 
of foods with a high fat content, you can be 
well on your way to weight-efficient meals 
which give plenty of energy. 


Table 1 Energy 

Quantity yielding 
1.000 kilojoules 

Weight yielding 

1.000 kilojoules, 

zr 

T ;:zi: 
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That doesn’t mean you can eat nothing but 
margarine, even though it might supply all the 
energy you need. To stay healthy, not to 
mention keep meals interesting, you have to 
get your energy from a variety of sources. It’s 
recommended that around 30% should come 
from fats, 50% from carbohydrates and 20% 
from protein. That’s fine for everyday life but 
inefficient if you have to carry all your food. I’d 
recommend getting about 50% of your energy 
needs from foods rich in fat such as cheese, 
whole-milk powder, and nuts; around 40% 
from carbohydrate-rich foods such as grains, 
dried fruit and sugar; and approximately 10% 
from sources of animal protein such as meat 
or fish. It is possible to get protein from other 
sources, but more on that later. 

Table 2 lists some foods commonly carried 
in rucksacks, and their energy values. As 


might be expected, foods high in fat top the 
list. These foods are tasty and ready to eat and 
therefore easy to use. They are also slow to 
digest, which delays that empty, hungry 
feeling. Foods high in carbohydrate follow. 
These provide quick energy, so are especially 
valuable during the day as snacks. And finally, 
I’ve included some values for freeze-dried and 
tinned meat since they are often used as 
sources of animal protein. Note that the 
figures given are for the food only and take no 
account of the weight of packaging. Tins and 
foil pouches reduce effective food values. 


Table 2 Food Values 



Energy densities provide a basis for 
comparing different foods to see how well they 
meet your needs. For example, take peanuts: 
they have almost twice the energy density of 
boiled sweets. You'd only have to carry a little 
over 50 grams of peanuts to get the amount 
of energy contained in 100 grams of boiled 
sweets. Or how about Cheddar cheese? It 
supplies energy at the same rate as sugar but, 
because it’s easier to eat 100 grams of cheese 
(four 2.5 centimetre cubes) than 100 grams of 
sugar (20 teaspoons), cheese is the better 
choice as a major source of energy. 

Protein. On a short trip, it might suffice to 
select foods for high energy density alone, but 
on longer trips you have to make sure you're 
getting enough protein and other nutrients. 


Above, a source of protein? David Poland 

Protein sources, like energy sources, come in 
all shapes and sizes. In addition to how much 
protein a food contains, you also have to know 
how much of that protein is usable by the body. 
Proteins are made up of amino acids. The 
body uses them to rebuild cells and tissues. 
Most amino acids can be fabricated by the 
body but a few, the essential ones, must be 
obtained from the foods we eat. How well the 
amino acids in a protein meet the body’s 
needs determines how usable the protein is. 
This can vary from over 90% in the case of the 
protein in eggs, to the protein in lentils at only 
30%. 

Food composition charts usually list the total 
amount of protein a food contains, which isn’t 
of much help to us when planning our diet 
unless we know how usable that protein is. For 
example, suppose you plan to use lentils as a 
source of protein on your trip. You can find out 
from a food composition chart that 100 grams 
of lentils supply 24 grams of protein. But the 
protein in lentils is so unbalanced that only 
30%, or around seven grams, can actually be 
used by the body. The gross protein figures 
can mislead you into thinking that you’re 
getting more protein than is actually the case. 
Information included in Table 3 will help you to 
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calculate usable protein values. A protein that 
contains all the necessary amino acids in the 
right proportions to meet the needs of the body 
is called a complete protein. Meat and fish 
supply complete protein, as do eggs, milk, and 
cheese. Since all these proteins are of about 
the same quality, there's no need to carry 
heavy tins of meat or fish. Powdered eggs, 
powdered milk and cheese can be used 
instead and are more convenient and 
weight-efficient. 


Table 3 Usable Protein 

Protein usable by body, 
% of total protein 


Complete protein 



All vegetable proteins are weak in one or 
more of the essential amino acids, so by 
themselves are not good sources of protein. 
But when eaten with foods strong in the 
appropriate amino acids, the protein becomes 
complete and the amount usable can rise by 
as much as 30 or 40%. As a rule, you should 
eat grains with dairy products or legumes, and 
legumes with nuts or seeds. Examples are: 
cereal with milk; cheese on wholemeal 
biscuits; and peanuts (actually a legume) with 
sunflower seeds. 

We only need about 0.7 grams of usable 
protein a kilogram of body weight each day. 
Normally we get much more than this but 
when we modify our diet, as we do when we 
have to carry all our food, there’s a chance we 
might not be getting all we need. If we run 
short, our body starts to use protein stored in 
muscle tissue—something to be avoided on a 
wilderness trip. So it’s worth taking a little time 
to make sure you’re getting enough. 

Vitamins. Finally, we have to make certain 
we’re getting B vitamins and vitamin C. These 
cannot be stored in the body and must be 
replenished every day. This is important. If you 
deplete your reserves of the B vitamins you'll 
start to feel depressed, anxious, and phy¬ 
sically and mentally tired, no matter how much 
high-energy food you’ve been eating. Vitamin 
C contributes to an overall feeling of well¬ 
being and is said to help the body fight infect¬ 
ions. 

Whole grains, legumes and nuts are our 
sources of the B vitamins and of other 
important minerals and should be included in 
the diet every day. Vitamin C we get mainly 
from fresh fruit and vegetables, but when 
these aren’t practical, rose hip tea or 
powdered fruit drinks are good alternatives. If 
in doubt whether you are getting enough of 
these vitamins, take vitamin tablets to make 


Lightweight Menu 



Sunflower seeds 



Powdered whole milk 


Afternoon tea 






Above is the outline of a menu that I often 
use. It uses weight-efficient foods, and doesn't 
require much cooking. You can build on it to 
suit your individual taste. 

To plan your own menu, begin by writing 
down what you'd like to have for each meal. 
Estimate the quantities and weights of the 
foods required (Table 4 will help here), and 
calculate their energy and protein values. The 
actual amount of energy needed varies from 
person to person. The Department of Health 
recommends that a 70 kilogram man engaged 
in strenuous activity get 15,400 kilojoules a 


Table 4 Weights and 
Measures 






day and a 58 kilogram woman, 11,600 
kilojoules. That’s a good guide if you’re unsure 
about how much you need. Next, add up the 
total weight of one day’s food for one person; 
it should be under a kilogram and with little 
trouble can be under 900 grams. Remember, 



Above, with his weight-efficient menu, Wild 
correspondent, Roger Lembit thinks he can move 
mountains. Steve Henzell 

trimming 100 grams a day from the weight of 
your food saves 1.4 kilograms on a two-week 
trip. That’s probably the weight of your 
sleeping bag. 

Don’t waste all that careful planning by 
being sloppy when you pack. Measure out 
everything, and use plastic bags instead of 
heavier containers wherever possible. 

If you want more information on the 
composition of foods, see Metric Tables of 
Composition of Australian Foods, compiled by 
Suzy Thomas and Margaret Gordon, put out 
by the Commonwealth Department of Health 
and available from the Government Publishing 
Service for $4.95. Diet for a Small Planet, by 
Frances Moore Lappe, will provide more 
information on the usability of protein. I used 
these books for preparing the tables that 
follow. 

See how you go. From now on, I hope you’ll 
be eating better meals and carrying a lighter 
pack—the bushwalker’s dream. 

▲ 

‘Eat, drink and be merry!’—William 
Shakespeare, on the purpose of bush¬ 
walking. ▲ 

Mike Grimmer (see Contributors in Wild no 19) has walking, 

continents. Helves in Mt Beauty, Victoria, with his vdfe and 
young family and spends much of his time leading bushwalks 
and ski tours in the Australian Alps. 
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Mystical Mt Ararat and trekking in Turkey, with Wild Editor, Chris Baxter 


▲ 'EAT YOUR HEART OUT, TIM 
Macartney-Snape and Greg Mortimer. 
Take that, Jon Muir and Greg Child’, I 
muttered under my breath as I puffed up 
the final icy slope to the wind-swept 
summit. A new route, climbed solo on Mt 
Everest? The first ascent of a remote 
Himalayan spire? No, just Walter Mitty in 
full flight, somewhat to the north-west and 
at a rather lower altitude than that 
gladiatorial proving ground. In far-eastern 
Turkey, actually, hard against the USSR 
and Iranian borders, on the romantic Old 
Testament summit, Mt Ararat. 

▲ 

Rising to 17,000 feet (5,165 metres), 
Mt Ararat appears to hover far above the 
surrounding desert; its permanently 
snow- and ice-covered summit seems to 
float on a hazy sea. Called Agri Dag by 
Turks (neither ‘g’ is pronounced), the 
classic volcanic shape (which last 
erupted in 1840) is visible from 100 
kilometres or more in most directions. 
Universally known as the resting place 
of Noah’s Ark (a fact recorded not only in 
the Old Testament and the Koran, but 
apparently also in Kurdish history), for 
thousands of years it has watched over 
the ebb and flow of human military 
pretensions in this historically strategic 
area. In the heart of what was Kurdistan, 
Mt Ararat looks down on the traditional 
caravan route between Europe and the 
Middle East—today the route of the 
overland highway from western Europe 
through Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan to 
India, and well known by intrepid 
travellers. 

Because of its strategic importance, 
the region has had more than its share 
of fighting and invasions. Ruins of two 
substantial towns—Dogubeyazit, at the 
foot of Mt Ararat, and Van, to the 
east—bear mute but tragic testimony to 
the thoroughness of the Russian 



Above, Chris above the valley leading from 
Celikbuyduran Pass down to the village of Barazama, 
Toros Mountains. Left, the long haul up the pass is 
made easier by the grandeur of its Doiomitic 
surroundings. All photos Chris Baxter collection 

invasion in 1917. Both towns were 
destroyed to such an extent, with the 
loss of thousands of civilian lives, that 
new towns were built nearby to replace 
them. The beautiful and world-famous 
Isak Pasa Palace, which looks down on 
Dogubeyazit, is a pillaged shell, as are 
many other once-glorious monuments in 
the region. 

Visitors are constantly reminded of the 
area’s instability by the obtrusive 


presence of the Turkish Army. Whilst 
more than a little watchful of their 
Russian and Iranian borders (not to 
mention those shared with Iraq, Syria, 
Greece and Bulgaria), much of their 
attention is reserved for Kurdish 
separatist guerrillas operating in the 
area. Partly because of the Kurdish 
situation, Mt Ararat was opened to 
climbers only as recently as 1982. Even 
now, military permission is required to 
visit the mountain (in the short summer 
season, after which the area is 
effectively returned to Kurdish rebels) 
and climbers are accompanied, at least 
as far as Base Camp (3,200 metres), by 
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a detachment (heavily armed with 
large-calibre machine guns, and rocket- 
and grenade-launchers) more reminis¬ 
cent of bandits than soldiers. 

▲ 

Our first good view of Mt Ararat caught 
us unawares. Rounding a sharp bend on 
the little-travelled ‘back road’ from Van to 
Dogubeyazit, we were suddenly con¬ 
fronted by the unmistakable and 
unforgettable sight of our ‘summit of 
dreams’, which seemed to float in the 
sun’s last oblique rays. Still many 
kilometres away, it looked bigger than I 
had imagined. The others in our small 
group were similarly impressed, but my 
wife, Sue, was too sick even to look, 
having picked up some virulent and 
mysterious ‘bug’ the day before. 

The dusty drive up the lower flanks of 
Mt Ararat from Dogubeyazit is a trip 


through Biblical times. The rough road 
passes mud-brick Kurdish villages 
where the Turkish language is some¬ 
times of little more use than English. The 
road ends at the village of Eli (2,500 
metres), the traditional starting-point for 
the walk up to Base Camp. Because of 
a last-minute hitch in obtaining our 
permits from the military (which resulted, 
among other things, in our being allowed 
only three days on the mountain—we 
had to forgo the usual acclimatization 
day at High Camp [4,200 metres]), we 
had been left with barely two hours of 
daylight. I had already decided, 
however, that due to the effects of more 
than a week of diarrhoea and other 
illness, it was a ‘line ball' whether I would 
have the strength to go for the summit, 
and that I would get a lift along the 
remarkable four-wheel-drive track to 



Above, the ruins of Isak Pass Palace, Dogubeyazit. 
Top, village life, Cukurbag, Toros Mountains. Left, 
mystical Mt Ararat (5,165 metres) seen above the 
Kurdish village of Eli, the start of the climb. 

Base Camp. I was beginning to feel 
better, but the loss of our acclimatization 
day was a blow, and I doubted that I 
would have the strength to continue to 
High Camp the following day if I were to 
take the brisk walk to Base Camp that 































evening with the rest of the group. Sue 
had remained in Dogubeyazit for 
medical treatment and would join us by 
Jeep at Base Camp the next day, all 
being well; but under the circumstances, 
she didn’t think she’d go to the summit. 

Taken at a snail’s pace (punctuated by 
the occasional dash behind a conven¬ 
ient large boulder), the climb to High 
Camp was not greatly influenced by the 
effects of altitude. We were nevertheless 
particularly grateful for the donkeys 
carrying our gear, and marvelled at their 
sure-footed ness in the steep, rocky 
terrain. By the time we straggled into 
camp late in the afternoon, the Kurdish 
‘pony men’ had the tents up and dinner 
cooking—two more things for which we 
were all extremely thankful, as already 
the temperature had plummeted to well 
below zero. My antique sleeping bag had 
proved to be completely inadequate at 


much lower altitudes, and I’d have been 
in for a cold night had not Sue lent me 
her (borrowed) duvet, and my tent com¬ 
panion, a well-equipped American, his 
vapour-barrier liner. Perched high on the 
rocky shoulder of Mt Ararat’s South 
Ridge, High Camp is an inhospitable but 
spectacular place—an eagles’ eyrie 
2,000 metres above the surrounding 
plains. The cold, however, soon drove us 
into our tents. 

Awakened at 2 am by our two heart¬ 
less Turkish mountain guides, we were 
stumbling in the little pools of light cast 
by our head-torches an hour later. The 
steep, rocky walking and scrambling 
soon led through patches of snow. As we 
gained altitude, these became more 
extensive. When our first stop was call¬ 
ed, I was pleasantly surprised to discov¬ 
er that almost two hours had passed. 
The cold was remarkable—I had never 


exerted myself in so much clothing and 
was glad that I was still wearing the 
borrowed duvet under my parka. The 
water bottle in my rucksack froze almost 
solid. When dawn broke it became 
apparent that a number of our straggling 
group had turned back after battling with 
altitude sickness. Resting on the last 
rock to put on crampons, we studied a 
long easy-angled icefield leading up into 
swirling cloud ^or what looked like a 
disconcertingly long way. The ice, 
however, provided easier going, and 
stimulated by summit fever, our little 
crocodile headed off up the slope at a 
strong and accelerating pace, despite 
the altitude. Churning in the wake of this 
German/Turkish mountain machine, I 
was determined not to be left behind. 
Suddenly, just after 9 am, the cloud 
parted to reveal a fluttering Turkish flag 
and a model of the ark on a final cone of 
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snow just above. It was all over. Even the 
cold and cloud were not sufficient to 
dampen a gleeful orgy of photography— 
of each other and through tantalizing 
rents in the clouds; then it was down, 
down, down. 

▲ 

Sue and I had decided to spend our 
holidays trekking in Turkey mainly 
because we didn’t know anyone else 
who’d done so. Turkey sounded exotic, 
different. And, from what we had read 
and seen in photos, with good 
mountains. Recruiting two similarly 
uninformed friends to accompany us, we 
decided to join a group from a Turkish 
trekking company. This would be an 



Above, Chris on the summit of Mt Ararat. Top right, 
descending the summit icefield in swirling cloud. 
Bottom right, resting below the summit. 

experience in itself, we thought, 
particularly as none of us had first-hand 
experience of commercial trekking. 

Before visiting Mt Ararat, we headed 
for the Toros Mountains, a spectacular 
limestone range not unlike Italy’s famous 
Dolomites, in southern central Turkey, 
south-east of Ankara, tie capital city. 
There we started the long climb up the 
western flank of this arid range from the 
village of Cukurbag, where we had our 
first taste of the warmth, beauty, colour 
and hospitality of traditional Turkish 
village life, a way of life that has been 
largely unchanged for centuries. Wher¬ 
ever we travelled in Turkey, particularly 
in remote regions of great climatic and 
economic hardship, we found the same 
extraordinary friendship and vitality. And 
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the children...great restraint is required 
behind the lens if you don’t want to run 
out of film as I did! 

Dallying so long in our first village, we 
became benighted in a ravine near our 
campsite, in the hills above the village. 
(In fact, benightments were to be 
something of a feature of the trip.) The 
next day’s long climb up a spectacular 
limestone gorge over the crest of the 
range at Celikbuyduran Pass (3,623 
metres) was a highlight marred, for me 
at least, by the intense cold (it was 
September) and the onset of an illness 
that was to plague me for almost two 
weeks. But the following days were 
progressively warmer and included 
dramatic mountain scenery, meeting a 
nomad group living in black woven tents 
of goat hair, waterfalls emerging from 
sheer cliffs, remote village life and 
sighing pine forests. We did not meet 
anyone else walking in the mountains 
and found virtually no evidence of litter 
or other damage along the way. In one 
particularly remote village, Barazama 
(recently renamed Ulupinar), we 
watched women spinning, dyeing and 


weaving wool to make the intricate and 
colourful rugs that have been produced 
in this way for hundreds of years. At the 
end of this ‘walk through time’, we were 
all reluctant to leave and felt none of the 
usual cravings to return to ‘civilization’ 
common at the end of visits to remote 
areas. 

▲ 

Returning to Istanbul for a few days, 
we had little time for reflection in this 
vibrant and bustling crossroads between 
East and West—over seven million 
colourful people, and even more sights, 
ensured that. In particular, countless 
legions of street vendors, selling 
everything from counterfeit brand-name 
perfume to fezzes, thoughtfully homed in 
on us from miles around and relieved us 
of much local currency; if they reasoned, 
by lightening our wallets, to save us 
excess-baggage problems on the long 
flight home, their exotic wares more than 
compensated. ▲ 

Chris Baxter is Managing Editor for Wild and flocfcmagazines. 
A bushwalker and climber of many years' experience, both in 
Australia and abroad, he has recently set his sights on bagging 
significant, non-technical peaks in exotic locales. Mt Ararat is 
just the beginning. 

























A IN SOUTH-EASTERN NEW SOUTH 
Wales and over the border in Victoria 
there is an expanse of forest cloaking the 
escarpment that drops from some of 
Australia’s highest country to the coast. 
The escarpment embraces a variety of 
landforms and climates, giving rise to a 
range of ecosystems and species of plant 
and animal life—some extremely rare or 
unique, some endangered. Areas of rain 
forest are scattered among the dominant 
eucalypt forests. These trees do not grow 
annual rings and are difficult to date, but 
some are estimated to be 400 years old. 

In the Eden area, 304,000 hectares of 
State Forest and other lands are 
managed by the NSW Forestry 
Commission for timber production. At 
present, 20,000 hectares are protected 
in National Parks and reserves while 
80,000 hectares are under contention. 
They include National Estate forests at 
Tantawangalo, Coolangubra and 
Yowaka (Egan Peaks). These have been 
the focus of prolonged conflict between 


Above, log loader near Sheep Station Creek—the 
bannersaysitall. Nick Wilson. Right, walkers dwarfed 
by the forest in Tantawangalo Creek. There are to be 
five years of 'trial' logging close to the creek. Rob Jung. 
Previous page, walkers in Myamba Creek, 
Coolangubra region. Jung 

protesters and forest workers, bickering 
between Federal and State govern¬ 
ments, and heated debate from many 
sides on the ethics and economics of 
forest management and the timber and 
woodchip industries it supports. 

The Japanese Daishowa company 
was granted Australia's first woodchip 
export licence in 1969, when it was still 
Harris-Daishowa in more than name 
alone. (Harris Holdings Ltd subse¬ 
quently disposed of its interest.) Twenty 
years later, Daishowa commands a 
607,000 hectare woodchip concession 
in Victoria and south-east NSW, exports 
1,000,000 tonnes of chips each year and 
is among the world’s largest producers 
of paper. 

A Great Escarpment National Park 
was proposed in the 1960s but did not 


go ahead. It wasn’t until 1987 that the 
existing forest reserves were deemed 
inadequate by the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service (NP&WS) and new 
National Parks were nominated by the 
Unsworth Labor Government. This 
coincided with the inclusion of 
Tantawangalo and Coolangubra on the 
register of the National Estate. Such 
listing directs the Commonwealth to 
protect significant areas under the 
Australian Heritage Commission Act. 
Yowaka (Egan Peaks) was nominated 
the following year. However, that same 
year saw the fall of the Unsworth 
Government in NSW and the election of 
the Greiner Liberal Government, which 
brought a new agenda, new priorities 
and new forest policies. These same 
areas are now threatened by logging. 
National Estate status does not put legal 
obligations on the States, though it 
provides the Commonwealth with 
certain powers. As yet, these powers 
have not been decisively exercised. 


The NSW Forestry Commission be¬ 
gan logging operations in Coolangubra 
forest in February 1989. Within 
Coolangubra are the highest and steep¬ 
est shoulders of the escarpment and the 
catchments of a number of creeks and 
rivers. The Australian Heritage 
Commission has described the area as 
‘important not only for its primitiveness 
and beauty, but for the range and 
maturity of its forests and the diverse 
flora and fauna within them, including 
rare and endangered species’. It was 
recommended by the NP&WS for 
protection under the Wilderness Act. The 
assessment was overruled by the NSW 
Government and logging went ahead. 
Blockade actions were begun by local 
people and others in defence of areas of 
virgin forest newly placed on the 
Forestry Commission’s annual harvest¬ 
ing agenda. Twenty people were arrest¬ 
ed for trespassing during the first 
blockade. ‘Prohibited areas' began to 
spring up. In April, Coolangubra was 



proclaimed National Estate along with 
Tantawangalo; Yowaka was approved 
provisionally. Logging continued. 

Meanwhile, a base camp for ongoing 
resistance had been established at 
Reedy Creek near Coolangubra by the 
South East Forest Alliance (SEFA), a 
new coalition of environment groups 
around the State: the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, the 
Wilderness Society, the Total 
Environment Centre and others. Police 
from the Tactical Response Group were 
called from Canberra to the Eden area. 
There were more blockades and 160 
more arrests as logging operations 
carried on into Coolangubra. 

The Forestry Commission disputed 
the integrity of Coolangubra as 
wilderness, claiming that it had been 
substantially modified in parts by logging 
and grazing, and complained that there 
were already 400,000 hectares of 
protected wilderness in NSW and 
Victoria. The commission believes that 
of the forests in its Eden management 
area nominated for the National Estate, 
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significant values are present in only a 
small part already protected more than 
adequately in reserves; the remainder 
should be managed for ‘the important 
existing timber resource and future 
potential productivity of the area’—in 
other words, for saw-logging and 
woodchipping. 

The average size of a logging coupe 
or ‘parcel’ of forest is 42 hectares. 
Coupes are dotted throughout the Eden 
management area, to be harvested 
alternately; 336 coupes were nominated 
by the Forestry Commission for 
harvesting in 1989. By the year 2010, the 
commission plans to build 320 
kilometres of forest roads; another 120 
kilometres are to be constructed by 
harvesting contractors. These include 
the extended Wog Way Road through 
Coolangubra. 

Logging operations involve controlled 
burning of undergrowth and the felling of 
75-80% of standing trees—a practice 
described by SEFA as ‘virtual clear- 
felling’. Those left standing include a 
scattering designated as habitat or seed 


trees. Whilst the obvious environmental 
impact of such an operation is 
recognized, the commission has 
deemed the effects ‘acceptable’. As their 
neighbourhood topples and burns, the 
high concentration of arboreal animals 
harboured within the forests can hardly 
be expected to agree. 

When did we first see the Forestry 
Commission’s advertising campaigns in 
the press and on television, reminding 
us of the pervasiveness of wood and 
paper products in our lives? There has 
been a considerable battle waged 
between forestry and conservation 
camps, vying for the sympathy of the 
public and hence the ear of government. 
Most of the timber taken from the Eden 
region goes to a chip mill and on to 
Japan to make paper and cardboard— 
some of which we then buy back from the 
Japanese. In order to balance the value 
of the forests in their present form 
against the return on a million tonnes of 
exported woodchips, one needs first to 
assess the real value of the exported 
chips. 


For the decade to June 1988, the 
Forestry Commission boasted an 
income to Australia from exported 
woodchips of $1,972 million. In Eden in 
1988, the private sector earned $44.3 
million and government revenue was a 
further $13 million. In all, the commission 
claims a total regional turnover from 
combined forest-based industries in 
Eden, sawmills included, of $66 million. 

These are impressive figures but any 
shopkeeper will confirm that there is a 
world of difference between turnover 
and profit. Two-thirds of this total 
represents wages paid to mill workers 
and contractors. Some of the remainder 
is absorbed by the cost of resources 
outside State Forests, and miscel¬ 
laneous goods and services. Nearly all 
the rest goes in royalties to the Forestry 
Commission to pay its own employees 
who oversee the operations of the timber 
workers—and presumably to finance 
advertising campaigns. It is largely a 
closed system. In ten years, only $12.85 
million has leaked out in the form of profit 
to the NSW government and the 














community—hardly more than 
$1,000,000 annually and little more than 
one dollar a tonne of woodchips. 

A million dollars are not to be sneezed 
at, nor are the 600 jobs involved in the 
local industry; neither are the 187,00 
hectares, or 53%, of Eden forests 
scheduled for logging. With some of the 
remainder due for ‘modified logging’, 
nearly 200,000 hectares of old growth 
will be affected. Of this, less than a third 
is National Estate, and it is only this 
threatened third and another 10% in 



Above, not a pretty sight—Wog Way. Near right, 
resistance comes in all shapes and sizes; thoughtful 
young potoroo sympathizer psyching up to rally at 
Sheep Station Creek, Coolangubra region. Far right, 
this Easter 1989 blockade of the woodchip mill 
receiving National Estate logs resulted in 150 arrests. 
Wilson 

proposed reserves from 1987 that SEFA 
and other concerned people are now 
seeking to defend. 

Whilst at current harvest rates there is 
a 10-15 year supply of timber outside 
the National Estate and proposed areas, 
these areas have been moved to the top 
of the Forestry Commission’s agenda. In 
July 1988, the commission’s secretary 
said of initial proposals for Coolangubra: 
‘Although the Forestry Commission 
contends that wilderness identification is 
not justified...the roading and harvesting 
intended will put the issue beyond 
doubt’. The policy of logging at the edge 
of conservation areas in order to 
pre-empt any possible extension of their 
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boundaries is not new; other parts of 
NSW nominated under the Wilderness 
Act, such as the Washpool rain forest 
and the Deua River, are similarly 
threatened. 

The commission describes the old 
growth being logged for woodchips as 
‘overmature and stagnant to the extent 
that growth of useful timber in such 
stands is virtually nil’. Harvesting will 
replace these ‘stagnant’ areas with 
young, thriving regrowth forest, 
expected to carry more timber within 40 
years than stands 100 or more years old. 
In other words, the old forests are 
replaced with controlled ecologies 
geared to timber production. The habitat 
trees retained within areas undergoing 
cutting and burning are those old enough 
to have developed hollows. It is in these 
hollows that many of the forests’ high 
population of tree-dwelling birds and 
mammals survive. 


Foresters maintain that destruction by 
logging is comparable to that wrought by 
wildfire, but wildfire spares most large 
trees. After logging, only five habitat 
trees need be retained in 15 hectares. 
Increased wind resulting from the 
levelling of surroundings affects their 
habitat potential. Thick regrowth after 
logging increases the risk of fire. Nor can 
it be expected that all animals will be 
able to share the remaining trees. Many 
are territorial and will starve before 
entering the territory of others. A 
feather-tailed glider cannot share a tree 
with its predator, the powerful owl. When 
habitat trees are logged, not all animals 
will escape. Some nocturnal creatures 
are very slow to wake up. When trees are 
felled, many animals are stunned or 
killed and end up in the chipper. 

The Forestry Commission insists that 
‘positive steps have been taken to 
protect the habitat of the long-footed 
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potoroo where it is expected to occur’. 
The potoroo, a small, shy marsupial, was 
first reported in Coolangubra in 1986, 
having previously been detected only in 
parts of north-east Gippsland, in 
Victoria. Assertions of its existence in the 
area by the NP&WS and the Heritage 
Commission were countered by NSW 
Resources Minister, Ian Causley, with 
data showing that the animals in 
question were actually long-nosed 
bandicoots. Earlier reports in the local 
newspaper claimed that remains found 
by the NP&WS had been transported 
from Victoria; NSW Chief Forestry 
Commissioner, Wal Gentle, suggested 
that a fox had eaten the potoroo in 
Victoria and then excreted its remains in 
NSW. An independent team of scientists, 
funded by the NP&WS, has since 
confirmed the presence of potoroos at 
Sheep Station Creek near the southern 
edge of Coolangubra, and logging there 
has been deferred. 

In July 1989, in response to public 
opposition to a 17-year extension of 
Daishowa’s woodchip export licence, 
logging was suspended in 91% of the 



south-east’s National Estate forests. An 
agreement between the Federal and 
NSW Governments, reached after 
lengthy negotiations, placed a six-month 
moratorium on logging pending the 
results of a Biological Resources Study 
in the area. However, very little of that 
91% was programmed for logging in 
1989. The 9% not protected made up 
70% of the original harvest for the year. 
A half-year moratorium on less than half 
the year’s scheduled logging is no 
moratorium at all. 

The agreement gave the go-ahead for 
the current trial logging in Tantawangalo 
and for the extension of Wog Way Road 
through Coolangubra. Trees were 
cleared in a swathe up to 50 metres wide 
along the route. Protesters arrested 
already numbered over 500. More 
blockades were now formed. People sat 
in trees, making the route impassable; a 
tree-sitting record of 27 days was set. 
Over the long weekend in June, 2,000 
people converged on Coolangubra to 


rally in the forest. Three thousand people 
assembled in Canberra, 8,000 in 
Sydney. The Forestry Commission was 
taken to the NSW Land and Environment 
Court and withdrew voluntarily less than 
a month after it had begun work on the 
road. Five hundred people gathered in 
the forest to reseed the road. 

But the war is far from won. New 
logging has been announced in East 


harvest? And does it need to be that 
large? 

Do we need wilderness? Doesn’t the 
opening of more wilderness to intensive 
forestry, apparently for little other reason 
than that someone may earn a wage, 
beg at least a second thought? 

Since the late 1940s, plantation 
programmes have been instituted which 
were necessitated largely by the 



Gippsland and the Daishowa export 
quota raised to 1,000,000 tonnes. Trial 
logging has begun in the Tantawangalo 
catchment—the Bega valley’s main 
source of water—and local farmers and 
townspeople have joined the protests in 
earnest. Even the Forestry Gommission 
expects the quality of the water supply to 
be affected but this, too, has been 
deemed ‘acceptable’. Proposals for two 
or more large bleach pulp mills on both 
the north and south coasts of NSW are 
before government. These seem likely to 
be approved, but will depend on a 
sustained or increased timber supply 
from nearby forests. 

As the number of protesters arrested 
in the forests of the south-east 
approaches 1,000, the cost of maintain¬ 
ing police presence and processing 
cases is fast consuming all profit the 
government has made from the last ten 
years of woodchipping. 

‘Conservation...’ says the Forestry 
Commission, ‘is the responsible 
management of our natural resources to 
achieve the greatest sustainable benefit 
for present and future generations. 
Conservation therefore embodies both 
preservation and utilization.’ 

Why, one may well ask, does a 
‘sustainable’ forest industry constantly 
require fresh resources? What is it 
seeking to sustain? How large a 


widespread clearing of forest over the 
last 200 years. All jobs in the forest need 
not be lost. In November 1989, SEFA 
presented to the State Government a 
‘Peace Plan’ with strategies for 
preserving the wild forests and the 
timber industry. It advocates restruct¬ 
uring, with the aim of an increased 
saw-log base for the industry, more 
plantations, more efficient harvesting 
and the use of new technology. The 
government has agreed to examine the 
plan. 

The results of the Biological 
Resources Study are due to be released 
in June, and decisions will probably be 
reached very soon on the future of the 
forests of the south-east. Public 
endorsement is required to alter the 
progress of logging and woodchipping 
operations. If you care, write to NSW 
Premier Nick Greiner or Environment 
Minister Tim Moore and tell them what 
you think. Or write to Senators 
Richardson and Cook in Canberra. If you 
want to know more, contact the South 
East Forest Alliance by way of the 
Wilderness Society—or go and see the 
forests for yourself. ▲ 

David Nerlich was on the committee for the Save the South 
East Forests Rally of 29 July in Sydney and is part of the 
organizing body of the Green Alliance in NSW. He is co-founder 
of Round House Communications, a green-based media 
group, and does a variety of freelance video wori< and 
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Two months afloat off 
the tip of Queensland, 
with Larry Gray 

A IT HAD BEEN MORE THAN A WEEK AND 
we were still unable to leave this beautiful 
tropical island. Although our food and 
supplies were limited by the tiny 
compartments of our sea kayaks, the 
natural foods of this continental island 
were enough for short-term survival. The 
concussion from Helen’s head injury the 
week before had left her with loss of 
balance and extreme nausea. Perhaps to 
link the kayaks together by means of bush 


poles would have formed a good raft, and 
there were enough coconut fronds to 
make a sail—almost every day the 
trade-winds were blowing towards the 
mainland. 

▲ 

Beyond Cooktown in far north 
Queensland lies one of our country’s 
most exciting challenges. Cape York 
Peninsula is rapidly opening up to 
tourism, but to explore this wilderness 
coast and its tropical islands by sea 
kayak gives a feeling of going into no 
man’s land. 

This was my second trip through the 
area. Four years earlier, I had travelled 


with Colin Russon by kayak from 
Mallacoota in Victoria to Thursday 
Island—a 4,500 kilometre voyage—for 
the sake of adventure and land and sea 
survival. The coast of far northern 
Queensland had stayed in my mind for 
its wild beauty. In January 1987, another 
voyage was organized. This time, five 
sea kayaks were to launch from 
Cooktown. We would spend two months 
exploring tropical islands and coastal 
mountain ranges. We would learn from 
local Aboriginal people about survival 
techniques, native foods and how to find 
water. We would also revisit areas of 
historical significance where explorers 
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Above, crossing Newcastle Bay in immaculate 
conditions. Right, crocodile tracks at the freshwater 
hole, Cape Grenville. All uncredited photos Larry 
Gray 

had come to grief during the early stages 
of European settlement. 

Everyone had worked hard back home 
in Mallacoota, planning and arranging 
new and old kayaks, packing camping 
equipment and fishing, diving and 
bushwalking gear. Dave’s boat was fitted 
with a small sail and rudder. The other 
four kayaks were equipped to basic 
expedition standard: needles, thread, 
alfalfa seeds, salt-water still, repair kits, 
well-thought-out medical kits, plenty of 


food and emergency gear. The total 
weight of each kayak was around 80 
kilograms. 

The sea kayak originated in the Arctic 
region. Eskimos used craft of this type 
for hunting and general sea travel. The 
only difference today is in materials. 
Once skins of walruses or seals would 
be stitched together with sinews of deer 
and spread out over what timber could 
be found to form a frame. Today we can 
use fibreglass and resin or even Kevlar 
to construct a featherweight kayak. 

Helen was the only woman in the 
group. She had been training hard for 
many months, swimming, running, 
kayaking and studying up on the wild 
foods of the area. Tim was the least 
experienced paddler, having joined the 
group only weeks before leaving, but 
had worked for years on the sea. Colin 
had been my partner on the paddle to 
Thursday Island in 1984. 

After several days’ preparation at 
Cooktown, the ‘yaks’ were loaded at the 
water’s edge. On the false assumption 
that we were headed up the estuary, 
people driving by were heard to yell 
something about us becoming ‘croc 
meat’. Some showed signs of envy, 
while with others the following dialogue 
took place: 

‘Where ya off to?’ 

Thursday Island.' 

‘What about the sharks? If they don’t 
get ya, the sea snakes will!’ 

We all left the shore together, with a 
wind from the south-west of around 20 
knots on our quarter-aft beam—a typical 
trade wind. We knew that after the 
second day, once we’d rounded Cape 
Flattery, the winds would be behind us, 
favourable for travelling. 

Cape Bedford, only 25 kilometres of 
kayaking, was to be our first camp. After 
rounding the headland into a quiet, 
sandy cove, we saw fish streaking 
through the water like lightning. Dave, a 
keen fisherman, lost his lure almost 
immediately to something really big! Our 
camp was superb, with a small beach 
frontage, boulders studded out in the 
shallows and a couple of pandanus and 
coconut trees. We made ourselves 
comfortable in a short time, for what we 
could see on the horizon meant heavy 
rain—four days of it, and gale-force 
winds. During the storm, we hiked into 
the nearby ranges and found a waterfall 


flowing in reverse. The winds accel¬ 
erating through a valley and up over the 
cape were sufficiently strong to reverse 
a small stream, two metres wide with an 
18 metre drop, reducing the fall to spray 
and blasting it back to the ridge whence 
it had come. 

The weather broke enough for us to 
make a move. Marked on our chart only 
15 kilometres offshore, but not visible at 
shore level, was a coral cay called Low 


Wooded Isle. We set our compasses 
accordingly. Half-way across, we 
spotted the tops of trees. Soon golden 
beaches began to emerge through the 
horizon of a medium swell. Typical of the 
coral cays in this area, Torres Strait 
pigeons cooed together in a maze of 
thick jungle-like scrub. A swirl of fish 
disturbed the waters in the lee of golden 
sands. 

Only months before, with a different 
group of adventurers, I had been trapped 
on an ice-choked island off Greenland 
near the Arctic Circle. We named that 
place Desolation Island—it was so cold 
that team member George Pompeii and 
I shared the one frozen sleeping bag for 
survival during a fierce Arctic storm. Our 
aluminium drinking bottle became a 
urine bottle which we took turns to 
cuddle for warmth. I had pictured this 
tropical voyage as a kind of ‘thaw-out’. 
The only problem to date had been 
Helen’s struggle with an overloaded 
front compartment in her kayak. On 
arrival at Low Wooded Isle, she was 
quite worn out from battling to prevent 
her Ice-floe kayak rounding up into the 
wind. 

We travelled for a week or more, 
covering a circuit of ten or so islands, 
including South Direction Island, named 
by Captain Cook who used it as a marker 
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Above, follow the leader around the coast of Bathurst 
Bay. 

for navigation. It was during the jump 
from South Direction to Lizard Island that 
Tim lost control of his kayak on a wave 
and collided with Helen’s stationary 
boat. The nose of his kayak thumped the 
side of Helen’s head just above the ear, 
almost knocking her out cold. Lizard 
Island was at least ten kilometres 
distant. We rafted the kayaks together 
for about ten minutes until Helen was 
able to press on to Lizard and rest. Two 
days later at Eagle Island, extreme 
dizziness and nausea overtook her. We 
rested for two days while she dosed up 
on Stemetil and slowly recovered. The 
island, with its typical low scrub, offered 
little shelter from the blazing sun. 


After two weeks of island-hopping, we 
regained the mainland at Ninian Bay. By 
now we each had our camping and 
repacking routine down to a fine 
art—tents up, fire lit, food sizzling, all 
within minutes. Next morning the camp 
was buzzing with excitement at the 
prospect of rounding Cape Melville, a 
major landmark to all vessels. It is 
unique, a mass of enormous, smooth 
boulders tumbled one on top of the other 
with little or no undergrowth. Pipon 
Island, just off Cape Melville, boasts the 
strongest lighthouse structure on the 
east coast. An earlier lighthouse was 
destroyed in March 1899 by Cyclone 
Mahina, which also took the lives of 300 
men, and their luggers. A monument to 
the disaster was built slightly inland 
beside the ranges. 


While rounding the cape, fresh water 
can be found in a cave among the 
boulders. The fascination of this area is 
just too much to resist. Catabatic winds 
roar through impossible-looking piles of 
rock. We all went exploring in different 
directions. Helen and I took day packs, 
water bottles, climbing ropes and pitons 
for our attempt to climb a nearby peak. 
Climbing directly over the top is almost 
impossible as the size of most of the 
boulders makes it difficult to get a grip. 
Between boulders are deep crevices 
and cave openings. Within, shafts of 
light penetrate passages which lead in 
all directions. Extreme care must be 
taken not to disappear down a black hole 
while inside. After a couple of hours of 
climbing and crawling, we found our way 
to the summit. 
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The next day, blustering winds surfed 
us across to the Flinders Group. At this 
point, preparation must be made to cross 
Princess Charlotte Bay. Mud flats are 
exposed for kilometres during ebb tide, 
leaving waist-deep mud through which 
to drag your kayak, and there are 
mangroves, crocs and sand flies thick as 
thieves when you finally reach shore, so 
an alternative plan is necessary. 
Dampers were baked, eggs boiled and 
Sustagen prepared for the 50 kilometre 
paddle across the bay to Cliffy Isles. Fifty 
kilometres isn’t too far, but strong winds 
can chop up a rough sea in no time due 
to the shallow nature of the bay. 

Tim surprised me, I must say. Never a 
negative comment or a problem. His tent 
could be seen on a 45 degree slope, or 
with a rock in the middle. To Tim, a leak 


during a heavy downpour was easy to 
live with. His only mishap so far had 
been when he parted company with his 
boat while deep in conversation. Reef 
sharks are common all along the 
way—every day you can bet on one or 
two sightings. We’d just seen a 
good-sized one not too far back when 
Tim rolled over and was unable to right 
himself. I could tell he was keen to get 
back in again, even though it was a nice 
day for a swim. (In fact, there's so much 
natural food for reef sharks up here that 
they’re not too concerned with eating 
people.) 

The islands off the coast in this area 
are inhabited by flocks of Torres Strait 
pigeons and are of the low mangrove 
type, with high tides pouring through an 
impenetrable jungle of exposed roots. 
The pigeons are considered a delicacy 
by the native people of the north, who 
catch them at night by torchlight. 
Ospreys are also a common sight. Care 
must be taken not to disturb them near 
their enormous nests as they tend to 
panic, fly off and not return. 


Before Cape Sidmouth, we pulled in 
early hoping to find fresh water. Four 
years before, Colin and I had camped 
around here and been woken by the roar 
of bird life not too far inland. We found 
the same spot again and walked to a 
freshwater pond with beautiful lilies of 
varying shades and sizes covering most 
of its surface. Without too much digging, 
a bulb can be found which makes good 
eating, so I waded in up to my knees for 
a quick search. After we had bathed and 
filled our water containers, a loud growl 
shook my bones. We listened, and again 
the same chilling sound travelled across 
from the other side of the lily pond. A 
crocodile! Deliberate, well-paced strides 
soon took me out of the pond and back 
to camp. My appetite for bulbs was gone. 

Low tide had bared extensive sand 
and mud flats, and a short wade through 
knee-deep water resulted in a feed of 
large mud crabs. It’s interesting to know 
that they drop their enormous claws 
without too much struggle, only to grow 
others. Sunset gave way to an early 
night and a deep sleep for all. 


Cape York Peninsula 
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At high tide, with the sun not up too 
long, bellies full of porridge and a good 
cup of billy tea, we enjoyed a relaxing 
morning cruise to Nesbit River. Colin and 
Dave crept to the entrance with a hand 
line and rod to make a strike for lunch. A 
small croc bolted in fright into the water, 
to the safety of some mangrove roots. 
The first cast from Colin’s line brought in 


a good-sized queen fish. Dave wasn’t so 
lucky, winding in a half-eaten trevally, 
which had been savaged by a small reef 
shark. Tim organized a fire and a feed of 
coconuts for our lunchtime feast. 

Fine weather gave way to rain squalls, 
which rinsed dried salt from our hair as 
we rounded Cape Sidmouth for the 
night’s camp. As planned, Lockhart 
River Mission was to be an important 
stop, both for fresh food instalments and 
to learn native-food gathering and 
freshwater locations from the local 
Aborigines. Here Tim, Colin and Dave 
decided to press on at a quicker pace to 
get home early, as their available time 
was running out. Helen and I stayed at 
the mission, talking, learning and 
recording information about edible foods 
and how to find them and how to find 
water on islands and inland coastal 
areas. We were taught to spear a 
sting-ray with a large mangrove spear, 
and one night were invited to a local 
corroboree. We slept on the beach in a 
‘donger’, a low-pitched hut preferred by 
the Aborigines. We met Rosie, an 
Aboriginal woman who took us 
kilometres away in search of yams and 
nutanuta, a type of berry. So many foods 
in the wilds up here are poisonous, and 
we were grateful for an expert teacher. 
We discovered, too, that the correct way 


to cook native food can be just as 
important as the ability to find it. We left 
our good friends and accepted an old 
woomera and spear as gifts. 

With a tail wind of around 25 knots and 
Helen’s well-developed kayaking skills, 
we blasted on. The Olive River gently 
winds its way from remote inland forests 
to Cape Grenville where, not too far out 


to sea, the Home Group and nearby 
Forbes Island make the most stunning of 
hideaways. Diving gannets a few 
hundred metres away indicated the near 
certainty of finding a meal of fish. 
Through narrow channels and a maze of 
coral bombie heads, we touched down 
for the night on historic Sunday Island. It 
was here that Captain Bligh and a fellow 
castaway drew swords over leadership 
during the treacherous open-boat 
journey after the mutiny on the Bounty. 

Ashore on Cape Grenville, maritime 
fighter planes beached during the 
Second World War can be found. Our 
Aboriginal friend Sammy, a one-time 
trochus shell diver from Lockhart River, 
had always been right with his 
freshwater and sandstone-cliff pre¬ 
dictions. But not so with the ‘lost’ mango 
tree, for which we searched in thick 
scrubby islands high and low, almost 
hallucinating as we imagined the taste of 
this exquisite fruit. The best we found 
was wangai plums. If you’ve ever tried 
them, you’ll understand our disap¬ 
pointment that they weren’t mangoes. 
However, we consoled ourselves that 
they are extremely nourishing. 

Wild pigs are creating havoc with our 
native bush up north, destroying wildlife, 
including turtle nests all along the 
shoreline. Aggressive beasts they are, 
too. On two occasions, Helen came 
bolting back to camp with one hot on her 
heels during an early morning stroll. 


Bright red sand cliffs off ‘Ettatapuma’ 
in Shelburne Bay provide a year-round 
supply of fresh water, with enough 
seepage for a complete bath. With tired 
muscles and a sigh of relief, we guided 
our sea-kayak noses into the golden 
sands of Hannibal Island. Crystal-clear, 
warm water enticed us in for an evening 
dive. We lay perfectly still on the bottom, 
clutching on to a coral bombie. Giant 
trevally curiously encircled us. As 
intruders, both with only a lung-full of air, 
we felt accepted by these enormous fish 
as they nosed in at touching distance 
from our face masks. 

Paddling against the wind off False 
Orford Ness, after a last offshore hop to 
Boydong Cays, we held close against 
the mainland to avoid the strong tide. 
Coconuts lured us in for lunch. 

Tides from Turtle Head Island through 
to the tip of the cape can be hazardous, 
especially when there is afull moon. This 
area demands respect, with tide rips of 
12 knots or more. We landed on a small 
beach between miles of mangroves 
stretching in both directions. Just on 
nightfall, roars from both ends of the 
beach caught our attention as we stoked 
up a large fire. Dirty waters drain from 
Jacky Jack Creek into Kennedy Inlet not 
far from our campsite, and we suspected 
that the roaring might be coming from 
crocs. But as time went on, the bellowing 
creatures closed in on our campsite and 
turned out to be large brahmin bulls, 
perhaps attracted by the light of our fire. 
They hung about for most of the night. 
When our fire died down, they’d move in. 
I had never been confronted by anything 
more than fenced-in cattle, and these 
were surprisingly hostile. I can assure 
you this was no joke. Through the high 
flames fed by a stockpile of coconut 
fronds, I could count four large beasts 
prancing and kicking sand—heads 
down, snorting and bellowing, they 
looked ready to charge. The sharks and 
crocs so far had had nothing on this! It 
crossed my mind to tie the kayaks on 
end against a coconut tree just in case 
they were trampled; after all, they were 
our only means of getting out of this 
deserted part of the cape. Six hours later 
the bulls departed. 

Morning sun brought a spectacular 
scene for our last day’s paddle. Off shore 
to our left we could see one medium¬ 
sized croc just afloat in the traditional 
position, only nose and eyes visible. 
Down the beach to our right, another 
drifted up the estuary with the tide. 
Kayaks were packed, the sea was like 
glass—we decided on one last cup of tea 
to let these guys drift off. Albany 
Passage favoured us with a current of 
around four knots to our final 
destination—Frangipani Beach on the 
tip of Cape York Peninsula. ▲ 

Larry Graylives in Mallacoota, Victoria, where he designs sea 

specializes in coastal voyages. He has paddled in such diverse 
environments as the coasts of Greenland and Papua New 
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Still walking at dusk... 
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Power cut... 

... turn on your MICRO. 


Working in the dark . . 
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Breakdown... 

... turn on your MICRO. 
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AON 3 JUNE 1989, BEFORE A GATHERING 
of outdoor enthusiasts hosted by Dick 
Smith, Dot Butler was presented with the 
Australian Geographic Society’s gold 
medallion for Adventurer of the Year, in 
recognition of her contribution to 
Australian bushwalking and mountain¬ 
eering and her encouragement of adven¬ 
ture among young people. The presen¬ 
tation address was made by a fellow 
member of the Sydney Bush Walkers, 
Colin Putt, who was the first person to win 
this award, in 1987. 

Dot’s life of adventure started in 
Sydney’s drab western suburbs, an area 
offering little excitement to ordinary 
persons. Her family created its own 
world of adventures. Dot, her sister and 
three brothers wandered far afield. 
Once, they set off for the distant Blue 
Mountains and were retrieved by their 
father. Another time, the children, aged 
between five and eleven, were rescued 
from Prospect Reservoir, where the 
Ranger caught them swimming. They 
climbed cliffs, trees and even cranes, 
and explored the mangroves of 
Homebush Bay. Holidays were often 
spent with their mother in a cave in 
Kuring-gai Chase—a perfect wilderness 
for young explorers. Money was in short 
supply, but in the days before the box on 
wheels and the box behind the screen, 
much less was needed. Then, as now, 
the resourceful and intelligent created 
their own entertainment. 

At the age of 16, Dot was attracted to 
that magnet for the young, the beach. 
She surfed at Bondi, swam across the 
bay and back followed by a shark, swam 
with the year-round swimmers still 
known as ‘the Icebergs’ and became a 
member of an acrobatic troupe founded 
by Wally Balmus (a contraction of 
‘balancing and muscles’). 

Dot’s life of adventure in the wild 
started at 20, when she joined the 
Sydney Bush Walkers. Bushwalking in 
the days before cars, contour maps and 
fire tracks was much more of a challenge 
than today. In 1937 she joined a group of 
club members who became known as 
‘the Tigers’. They were led by Gordon 
Smith, then Australian long-distance 
track-walking champion, and Max 
Gentle, the club’s toughest cross¬ 
country walker. Dot, 156 centimetres tall 
and barefooted, sometimes had to run to 
keep up, but she was always with the 
leaders. When there was rockclimbing to 
be done, Dot got up first and lowered a 
rope to enable the mere bushwalkers to 
follow. Once, when lost during a 
weekend walk, Dot followed the Nattai 
River, climbed out through the cliffs and 
reached Picton the next morning, having 
completed 230 kilometres instead of the 
scheduled 160. In 1981 she was ap¬ 
pointed the club’s first Honorary Active 
Member (only four others have since 
been given this honour). 

At the age of five, Dot had seen an 
exhibition of Frank Hurley’s Antarctic 


Above, Dotprusiking barefooted from a New Zealand 
crevasse. Robert Duncan 

photography, had been entranced by the 
beauty of the snow and ice, and longed 
to experience it. Her childhood fixation 
endured undiminished, and in 1937 she 
was at last able to visit New Zealand’s 
Alps with a party of Sydney Bush 
Walkers. Her rockclimbing skill, devel¬ 
oped from childhood, was phenomenal. 
With Dr Dark she made the first ascent 
of Crater Bluff in the Warrumbungles, a 
very difficult climb in the days before 
bolts, karabiners, nylon ropes and the 
rest of today’s rockclimbing gadgetry. 
The acquisition of alpine mountaineering 


technique was but a short step. She 
returned to New Zealand in 1939 and 
was accorded the rare honour of being 
directly elected to the New Zealand 
Alpine Club without the customary 
period of associate membership. She 
was one of the few, and the first 
Australian, to become a guideless 
mountaineer. 

In 1943 Dot married Ira Butler, a fellow 
member of the Sydney Bush Walkers. To 
be married, she had to cycle to 
Melbourne, because in those war years 
the slogan was ‘Is your journey really 
necessary?’, and the railway officials 
didn’t consider marriage a necessity. 
Returning to Sydney later to bear her 
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first child—her husband was overseas— 
she cycled as far as Albury, where 
sympathetic soldiers smuggled her 
aboard their troop train for the rest of the 
journey. For some years after that, she 
devoted herself to bringing up a family of 
four children who were raised, as she 
had been, with perfect freedom to 
adventure. They became keen walkers 
and climbers. 



Above, Dot, barefoot on Reg Alder’s shoulder, 
Namadgi, Australian Capital Territory. Alder collection. 
Right, Dot is second from the left in this 1937 group 
of Tigers. David Stead. Middle right, Dot on the 
summit of Matte Brun, Mt Cook National Park, New 
Zealand. Robert Duncan. Far right, Dot on the first 
ascent of Carlons Head, Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales, during the first Tiger walk, April 1937. Stead 

Having brought up a family, some 
women lapse into middle-aged inactivity, 
but not Dot. She returned to bushwalking 
with a new generation of Tigers (a 
generation behind her) and was often 
accompanied by one or more of her 
children. 

In 1956 Dot established the Australian 
section of the New Zealand Alpine Club, 
which she led for the next 25 years. Few 
Australians were proficient moun¬ 
taineers at that time, and were paying for 
the consequences, so she arranged 
annual instruction tours during which 
some of New Zealand’s top moun¬ 
taineers imparted climbing techniques. 
Over the years, several hundred 
climbers learnt their skills from these 
courses and many of them later joined 
the ranks of the world’s top climbers. 


By 1969 the Club had a number of 
skilled climbers. Nine of them, including 
Dot, were chosen to take part in an 
expedition to the Peruvian Andes. It was 
the first all-Australian high mountain¬ 
eering expedition. They made ascents of 
27 peaks in the Vilcabamba region, all 
over 5,000 metres and 13 of them prev¬ 
iously unclimbed. The party made 
friends of the villagers. The doctor in the 
group treated their complaints, even 
drew teeth, with Dot acting as nurse. 
Soon after the expedition left, the region 
suffered a terrible earthquake. Mt 


celebrations of the birth of the 
Revolution, climbed the Grepon (a 
well-known rockclimb in the French Alps) 
and other peaks in the Alps, and did a 
winter crossing of the Jotenheimen 
Mountains in Norway with Colin and 
Jane Putt. Colin tells the following story 
of their return to Oslo: 

Coming out of the mountains to the 
bus and train, we had a ‘road-burn’of 
29 miles over boulders, with heavy 
packs: the next day we spent in Oslo 
at the ship museums. We were 
wearing our mountaineering clothes 



Huascaran avalanched. A whole peak 
slipped to the valley below, wiping out 
the Indian villages and small towns. 
When she returned to Australia, Dot 
started a relief fund for the orphans who 
survived this disaster. Every year she 
sends a cheque to the Bishop of Huari 
and receives heartfelt thanks from the 
bishop and the children. 

After the Andean expedition, Dot 
accompanied Faye Kerr, a geologist 
from Toronto University, on a successful 
fossil hunt in the Copacabana con¬ 
glomerate band in Bolivia. She then 
continued to do camping bicycle-tours of 
Ireland, Spain and Cambodia (Viet Cong 
notwithstanding). This was a far cry from 
a VIP tour with her economist husband, 
when they stayed in the best hotels and 
dined with central-bank officers and 
cabinet ministers. 

In 1970 Dot climbed in Nepal, in the 
days before commercially organized 
tours. Coming down from one of the 
outlying peaks of Dhaulagiri, she left the 
main party to descend by a rock ridge, 
rather than plod through deep snow. 
Part-way down she came across 
footprints three metres apart, imprinted 
by very large paws—probably a tiger, 
perhaps a snow leopard. She sped down 
the rocks and rejoined the party below, 
expressing her relief at being able to 
‘spread the bait’. 

During the 1970s Dot also visited 
Russia and took part in the October 


because we had no others, and Dot’s 
clothes, after six months climbing, 
were a patchwork of repairs made 
from old socks and the like. In one 
museum, Jane wandered away from 
us and overheard this conservation 
among a group of American tourists: 

‘Who are they?’ 

‘They’re Lapps, of course.’ 

'How do you know?' 

‘Well, look at that woman’s native 
costume, and look at their proud and 
stately bearing. ’ 

Dot later canoed the Yukon River from 
Whitehorse to the Arctic Circle with 
daughter Rona and friends. During the 
1980s she has walked in Arnhem Land 
(one of the first persons of European 
descent to do so), Kakadu, the rain 
forests of Daintree and the Windsor 
Tablelands and the east coast of 
Hinchenbrooke Island (before the 
construction of a track). She does 
five-day walks during the week with 
fellow veterans from the Sydney Bush 
Walkers, tends her fertile vegetable 
gardens, and helped her daughter build 
a house on the outskirts of Brisbane and 
landscape the large garden. She also 
works on the property of her son at the 
foothills of the Warrumbungles; he 
introduces her as ‘the resident 
bulldozer’. 

From the beginning of her bush¬ 
walking days, Dot has worked to protect 
the wild places she loves. Then, 










nr 




conservationists—who now number 
hundreds of thousands—were a tiny 
band, mostly members of the Sydney 
Bush Walkers. They were inspired by 
Dot’s close friend, Myles Dunphy, today 
acknowledged as ‘the father of conser¬ 
vation’ in Australia. 

In 1931, the year Dot joined the 
Sydney Bush Walkers, the club bought 
the lease on the beautiful Blue Gum 
Forest in the Grose valley near 
Blackheath, thereby saving it from the 
axe. The land was later declared a 
reserve. There followed the Garrawarra, 
Bouddi and Era campaigns, which 
preserved what are now the only 
undeveloped beaches on the central 


coast of New South Wales. During the 
early 1930s, she and Walter Trinick 
formed the 300-strong Rangers’ League. 
The league secured the banning of the 
sale of wildflowers, then being rapidly 
depleted by commercial pickers. In 1969 
she enabled the club to fulfil a 
long-cherished objective—owning its 
own conservation and camping area. 
Knowing that by the time the club made 
up its mind the opportunity might be lost, 
Dot bought the land herself and later had 
it transferred to the Sydney Bush 
Walkers. The property, Coolana, occup¬ 
ies 40 hectares of beautiful bushland on 
the Kangaroo River, 160 kilometres 
south of Sydney. Its present value far 


exceeds anything the club could afford. 
The municipal rates are paid with income 
from an investment fund which Dot 
founded. 

As an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Colong Committee, the first Australia¬ 
wide wilderness society (now the 



prestigious Colong Foundation for 
Wilderness), Dot has worked for the 
preservation of the Kanangra and Colo 
wildernesses and the saving of the rain 
forests. Her generous financial support 
plays a large part in the foundation's 
latest ambitious projects—World 
Heritage listing for the Blue Mountains 
and Nattai National Park. 

Despite her achievements, Dot is no 
feminist. Like her close friend Marie 
Byles, another mountaineer and Aust¬ 
ralia’s first woman solicitor, she simply 
outclasses people of both sexes and is 
recognized on her merit. Her lifestyle is 
uncomplicated. In her frameless 
1930s-style rucksack she carries only 
essentials; an overall weight of less than 
six kilograms for a weekend. With her 
simple equipment she has enjoyed a 
range of adventures few could equal. 
Truly ‘age cannot wither nor custom 
stale her infinite variety’. A 

Alex Colley is Conservation Secretary and an Honorary Active 
Member of the Sydney Bush Walkers, and Secretary of the 
Colong Foundation for Wilderness. He was awarded the Medal 
of the Order of Australia in 1984 for services to conservation. 
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SEE MORE OF 
THE SIGHTS. 


The Louvre. The Colosseum. Stratford-on-Avon. The Loch Ness Monster. 
Well, maybe not so much Nessie, but finding the world’s landmarks 
on your travel map is easier with the Mini Maglite AAA™ flashlight. 

Now poring over maps and travelling through unfamiliar places is 
almost effortless with this superb little companion at your side. 

About the size of a fountain pen, this perfect-fit Mini Maglite® 
> flashlight utilizes only 2 AAA batteries, yet packs the light 

1 intensity of the larger, legendary Mini Maglite AA™ flashlight. 

The same state-of-the-art engineering and optical design is 
displayed in the smaller Mini Maglite AAA™ flashlight. It easily 
converts to candle-light mode by simply twisting off the head 
assembly and using it as a base. 

What’s more, anodized aluminium construction makes this 
lighting wonder extremely durable, as well as shock and water 
resistant. And a spare bulb is conveniently hidden in the tail cap. 

The choice of light is yours, with its exclusive Linear-Focus™ 
a candle- a(i j usta M e beam, which radiates from a flood to a spotlight. And 
‘ambient *** c * 10 ‘ ce ' s a ' so y° urs °f *2 fashionable colours to complement 
your own personal accessories. 

American made and individually tested, each Mini Maglite AAA™ 


flashlight is backed by a confident limited lifetime warranty. 

Never before has a Mag-Lite® flashlight been more ideal for travel, fitting 
almost weightlessly into pockets, purses, and suitcases. Yet you’ll see with 
confidence down dark hallways, inside cabs, and in finding points on a map. 

So take along the intelligent lighting instrument that helps make any 
trip a shining success. See more than ever, with the Mini Maglite AAA™ 
flashlight. 

Then go ahead and find Nessie. Now there’s hope. 











Bryces Gorge and 
Mt Darling 


John Chapman unearths hidden treasures in the heart of Victoria’s Alps 



▲ WONNANGATTA-MOROKA NATIONAL PARK 
contains some of the finest bushwalking 
country to be found in Victoria. This huge area 
of 107,000 hectares straddles a mixture of 
craggy peaks, alpine meadows and deep 
valleys, providing great interest. In the past, 
the region has been exploited for logging and 
a resulting network of vehicle tracks has 
lessened the appeal of some parts. Protection 
began with the closing, by the then Forests 
Commission, of roads to the popular 
bushwalking areas of Lake Tali Karng and Mt 
Howitt. The declaration of the National Park in 
1982 recognized the importance of preserving 
the area and provided an overall managing 
authority. 


Most of this park is suitable for extended 
bushwalks; these notes describe several 
routes in the middle of the park. 

Hidden in the centre is a very deep, narrow 
gorge named after a local cattleman. Local 
bushwalkers have long known of the existence 
of Bryces Gorge, yet very few have explored 
its depths. The problems of finding routes 
through clifflines and past waterfalls have 
foiled many attempts, but the gorge is 
passable for experienced walkers. There are 
no tracks in the gorge and the walking is 
rough, with much scrambling over boulders 
and some airy climbs past waterfalls. For 
those in need of a challenge, to explore the 
gorge is well worth the effort. 


Above, this conglomerate boulder is near Mt Darling's 
highest point and commands outstanding views. Both 
photos Monica Chapman 

The country surrounding the gorge consists 
of alpine plains and snow gum woodlands, 
providing very pleasant, easy walking. Roads 
and tracks cross the plains, giving ready 
access. To the east of the gorge, a high ridge 
extends northwards and ends abruptly at Mt 
Darling. From there, one has a grandstand 
view of the open Wonnangatta valley below. 

The Wonnangatta is perhaps best known to 
four-wheel-drive groups; despite this 
popularity, it is still worth a visit by 
bushwalkers. The valley has wide, grassy flats 
providing superb camping beside the streams 
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JOURNEY BEYOND 



JOURNEY BEYOND 

PITTARAK 8 

SEA KAYAKS 

★ Guided coastal sea kayak 
trips and expeditions 

★ Instructional workshops 
— basic and advanced 

★ Survival courses 

★ Audio-visual lecture displays 
for schools, community groups, 
sport clubs, etc 

Larry Gray ‘Journey Beyond’ 

Sea Kayak Adventure Tours 
cl- Post Office Mallacoota, Vic 3892 
Telephone (051) 58 0685 
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Bogong 

Namadgi 


Kosciusko 



From Batemans Bay to Benalla, 

Gundaroo to Gippsland, 

discover Australia’s unique Alpine National Parks. 
AUSMAP’s all new tourist map is ideal for planning your 
next holiday or scenic daytrip. 

Ask your newsagent or map stockist now for a copy 
or write to AUSLIG Sales, 

P O Box 2 Belconnen ACT 2616 Phone (062) 52 6383. 


CHECK 

into YHA! 

From $8.00 per night 

Whether you’re on the 
backpackers’ route or just 
looking for a friendly place 
to stay, you’ll find YHA 
hostels from the Top End 
of Australia to Tasmania... 
and in 60 other countries 
worldwide. 

Feel like joining us? 


YHA Victoria 
205 King Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Tel (03) 670 7991 



SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
\ Fleece Jackets 
l Pile Jackets 
W) Gaiters 
> Water Bags 
T Bum Bags 
\ Day Packs 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
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and offering excellent views of the Viking to 
the north. Wonnangatta valley was settled in 
the 1860s with the establishment of a cattle 
station, whose subsequent chequered history 
of murder and intrigue still lends the place an 
air of mystery. The station has gradually 
declined and today only the cemetery, some 
stone chimneys and stands of exotic trees 
remain. The station ruins are located close to 
the junction of Conglomerate Creek, which 
flows through Bryces Gorge, and the 
Wonnangatta River. 

All these features can be visited in a varied 
four-day walk which culminates in the ascent 
through Bryces Gorge. For those who have 
less time or who wish to avoid the difficult 
passage along the floor of the gorge, a 
three-day circuit climbs a ridge out of the 
valley from the entrance of the gorge. 
Alternatively, Bryces Gorge itself can be 
walked in two days by descending to its 
entrance down the same ridge. 

When to visit. As most of the time is spent 
wading up the creek bed, midsummer is 
definitely the easiest season for negotiating 
the gorge. However, as the waterfalls are 
among the major features, it is highly desirable 
that there be a reasonable flow of water in the 
creek. Late spring, early summer and autumn, 
after the first rains, are the best periods. Then 
a fair flow of water can be expected without 
making the passage along the gorge floor 
impossible. Winter is not a good time as the 
roads leading into the area are blocked by 
snow and the creeks are usually in flood. It 
would be inadvisable to attempt the passage 
after heavy rainfalls. 

As the gorge is rarely visited, the long 
weekends of Easter and Anzac Day and—for 
the fortunate—the four-day Melbourne Cup 
break are ideal; reasonable water levels can 
be expected. If more than one party happens 
to be in the gorge, there might be a problem, 
as there are few suitable places to camp. 
Bivvy bags require less room than a tent and 
are worth considering. 

Maps. The Natmap 1:100,000 Howitt sheet 
covers all the described routes. It is a very 
good contour map for general navigation, but 
lacks many important details such as locations 
of roads and tracks. The Snowy Plains, Mt 
Kent and Lake Tali Karng map produced by 
Stuart Brookes for the Victorian Mountain 
Tramping Club is an excellent reference to the 
gorge environs and access tracks. Drawn at 
the useful scale of 1:50,000, this map is 
regularly updated and shows all known tracks 
and many handy features, including springs. 
The VMTC also produces another map, called 
Macalister River Watershed. Whilst this 
covers all routes described, it is not very useful 
as it does so in minimal detail. 

Access. The only all-weather access road 
to the Bryces Gorge area starts from the small 
Gippsland town of Heyfield, 200 kilometres 
east of Melbourne. The town has general 
stores, hotels, petrol stations, a police station 
and medical facilities. The road leads north 
into the hills for 54 kilometres towards the tiny 
town of Licola, which has a general store and 
petrol. Just before the road crosses the 
Wellington River on a bridge into Licola, take 
the Tamboritha Road and follow it east, up the 
Wellington River valley. This road turns to 
gravel and eventually leads after 50 kilo¬ 


Above, walking up Conglomerate Creek often 
necessitates wading. 

metres to Arbuckle Junction. Turn left and fol¬ 
low the Howitt Road for a further 17 kilometres 
to Carey Road on the right. Follow this road 
for 500 metres and park in the saddle near an 
old quarry. 

The walk 

Carey Road to Wonnangatta Valley via Mt 
Darling eight hours 

Walk east along Carey Road and swing left 
on to the minor track after 1.5 kilometres to an 
excellent look-out above Conglomerate 


Creek. To the left, cliffs line the deep cut of 
Bryces Gorge while to the right, the valley 
heads north, out to the Wonnangatta valley. 
Follow the untracked crest of the ridge 
south-east over a knoll and down to meet 
Carey Road again in a saddle. Follow the road 
to the crest of the Mt Darling Range, turn left 
and follow another fire track north along the 
crest. 

Leave the road when it swings left into the 
valley and follow the rocky ridge to the summit 
of Mt Darling. A large boulder just past the 
summit provides an excellent view of the 
surrounding ridges. The descent route begins 
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The Realdown 
from Macpac 


The new Macpac sleeping bags are now available! 

Superb equipment performance is Macpac's direction 

and promise. If this is important to you, take a look at 

these features, at your local Macpac stockist. 

— Every Macpac bag is filled with 90/10 European 
down — the highest fill power we've ever come 
across. 

— Radial chest baffles* combine the advantages of both 
horizontal and vertical baffles. 

— New Reflex fabric gives you an excellent and 
affordable waterproof/breathable option. 

— You have a choice of mummy or semi-rectangular 
design. 

— Standard features include: waterproof factory sealed 
stuff sac: anti-snag zipper; anatomically sculptured 
hood; double draught tubes; insulated collar; 
differential filling. 

We just couldn't keep 

them from you any longer. 

macpac 

* Registered design appl. 2274/88. - 





VANGO 

Odusseu 

200 

• Low, wind-shedding 
geodesic shape will 
protect in the worst 
weather 

• 2-person plus gear 

• 7075 alloy shock- 
corded poles 

• High-thread-count fly 

• Seam-sealed fly and 
floor 

• Insect mesh doors 

• 2 vestibules 

• 2 doors 

• Weight 3.7 kg 



SIDE VIEW 


TENT FLOOR 

Usually $565 

Our price $495 

Save $70 

ojoys 

WILDERNESS SPORTS 

115 CANTERBURY RD HEATHMONT. PH: (03)7204647 
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Track Notes 


south-east of the summit, where a well- 
defined ridge is followed north-east, then north 
as it twists its way down to meet Conglomerate 
Creek opposite the station ruins. There are 
excellent campsites at the foot of the spur and 
a short distance up Conglomerate Creek near 
the old orchards. In the right season, black¬ 
berries, raspberries, apples, pears and 
cherries may be found. 

Wonnangatta Valley to Conglomerate 
Creek flats four and a half hours 

Before leaving, it is worth exploring the old 
station site. There is little left of the homestead 
except for a stone chimney and surrounding 
trees. A short walk up the valley leads to 
another set of trees, the site of the cemetery 
where some of the Bryce family are buried. 
The valley has extensive park-like flats which 
are somewhat marred by scars left by 
four-wheel-drive vehicles. Unfortunately some 
drivers have attempted to climb impossibly 
steep slopes, causing massive erosion. 


Leave the valley by following the vehicle 
track south-west from the station site into the 
valley of Conglomerate Creek. The track ends 
at the first creek crossing, and cattle pads lead 
up the valley for three kilometres to the start 
of a series of long flats. Traverse the flats to 
their end. The traditional route then climbs the 
steep spur to the west to meet the foot track 
leading to Guys Hut. Instead, continue up the 
creek valley through a small gorge to the next 
set of creek flats. Good campsites are located 
at the end of these flats. This makes a short 
day's walk and it is possible to continue 
upstream for another three hours to a rougher 
campsite at the foot of Bryces Gorge. 

Conglomerate Creek flats to Bryces 
Gorge seven hours 

The valley now begins to narrow and it 
becomes necessary to wade up the stream as 
Bryces Gorge is approached. Follow the creek 
south for three rugged hours to a point where 
the valley swings abruptly west. 


If time or high water levels dictate that the 
trip be shortened, there is a good exit route 
here. Climb the steep ridge to the south. This 
is very scrubby by the stream but soon eases 
to open forest and leads all the way up to a 
very spectacular rocky knoll, which provides 
fine views of the gorge below. A final climb 
leads to the look-out that was visited beside 
Carey Road near the start of the walk. The 
ascent will take about two and a half hours. 
This ridge is fairly easily descended and can 
be used to approach the gorge for shorter 
walks. Over half-way down it divides and 
either spur is then easily followed to the creek. 
The left one has a flat area 50 metres from the 
bottom, suitable for camping. This can be a lit¬ 
tle difficult to locate from the river, but is worth 
finding if camping at the foot of the gorge. 

Continue up the stream into Bryces Gorge. 
The valley walls become steeper and most 
time has to be spent wading up the creek to 
make progress. Campsites are extremely 
difficult to find in the narrow valley beside the 
creek. After a very slow four hours, the first 
large waterfall is encountered, and shortly 
afterwards the junction of Pieman and 
Conglomerate Creeks is met. A set of terraces 
just below the junction provides reasonable 
shelves to camp on. This is the only area in 
the gorge with space for more than one tent. 

Bryces Gorge to Carey Road five hours 

Continue to follow Conglomerate Creek 
upstream. Above the junction with Pieman 
Creek, the valley opens out a little and it is 
possible to sidle along the steep valley walls 
above the scrubby creek bank. After a couple 
of hours, the gorge narrows again as the next 
waterfall is approached. This is a major 
obstacle because the cliffs on both sides join 
together at the waterfall. If descending the 
gorge, the route past this point would be 
almost impossible to find and abseiling a 
reasonable alternative. 

To pass the fall, backtrack for 30 metres and 
climb the very steep earth slope on the west 
side of the valley up to the cliff. The way 
through the rock band above is not obvious. It 
appears easier to the left but this is in fact 
impassable. Instead, climb up on the right and 
a set of hidden but convenient holes and 
ledges will lead the way to the grassy terrace 
above. (If time is short, the shallow gully 
directly above is passable and leads through 
another three clifflines to the rim of the gorge.) 
Continue right along the terrace to the stream 
above the waterfall. From here the creek is 
more easily followed upstream as tracks begin 
to appear. The next two waterfalls are passed 
on the eastern slopes to make an exit from the 
gorge. 

From the top waterfall, follow the faint pads 
south along the rim of the gorge. There are 
several excellent views along the way. After 
looking at the high falls on Pieman Creek, 
follow this creek upstream to Guys Hut, an 
interesting cattleman’s hut built of logs and 
with a tin roof. Walk south along the track to 
the main road and further south to Carey 
Road. It is not advisable to attempt this route 
in reverse as it would be very difficult to negot¬ 
iate the third waterfall going downstream. ▲ 

John Chapman (see Contributors in Wild no 1) is one of 
Australia's most travelled and widely resperted^bushwalkinjj 

Tasmanian track notes. 


Bryces Gorge and Mt Darling 
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CHOSEN FOR MT EVEREST 


MOMT 1ags p,ng 

inwn ■ bags 

THE 1988 AUSTRALIAN BICENTENNIAL MT EVEREST EXPEDITION CHOSE MONT 
SLEEPING BAGS TO KEEP THEM WARM DURING THEIR RECENT ASSAULT THE 
SLEEPING BAGS WERE NOT DONATED. THE EXPEDITION CHOSE THEM AS THE BEST 
AVAILABLE AND PURCHASED THEM AT NORMAL PRICES. THE BAGS WERE USED AT 
THE SOUTH COL (8,150 m) IN TEMPERATURES AS LOW AS -35°C. 

MONT MANUFACTURES SLEEPING BAGS AND CLOTHING SUITABLE FOR ANY 
ADVENTURE YOU HAVE IN MIND, EVEN A SHORT DAY-WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEAREST SPECIALIST RETAILER. 






Down Sleeping Bags mMSm 

A Wild goose chase, with Stewart Spooner 


A IN A WORLD WHERE TECHNOLOGY HAS 
seemingly outdone mother nature in so many 
fields of endeavour, it is perhaps comforting to 
realize that down (soft, fine feathers from 
ducks or geese) reigns supreme as the 
champion of insulators in sleeping bags. 
When compared with a synthetic-filled bag of 
equivalent warmth, a down bag will be 
considerably lighter and more compact and, if 
well cared for, should have up to four times the 
effective life. Of course these are not the only 
considerations—price is another—but 
down-filled bags are preferred for most 
wilderness adventure activities. 

Contrary to some popular misconceptions, 
there is no universally accepted method for 
accurately assessing the warmth of a sleeping 
bag. Hence any comparison between bags is 
likely to be controversial. The best we can do 
is to make an assessment based on the 
features of each bag. Different people and 
different manufacturers will place more or less 
emphasis on particular features, according to 
their experience, expertise and (financial) 
interests; and so will you. It is important to 
realize that there are more variations both in 
the conditions under which bags are used and 
between individuals in our population than 
between comparable sleeping bags. 
Therefore the most important decisions to 
make before purchasing a sleeping bag are: 
the range of conditions and circumstances in 
which your bag must function; and what 
attributes, in order of priority, are important to 
you. For example, you may decide that the 
bag you’re after must be suitable for 
mild-weather bushwalking and that comfort 
and roominess are your priorities. Once these 
criteria are established, all that remains is to 
select a bag that satisfies them from the 
plethora of options. 


This survey is intended as an aid to that 
process of selection. For more information, 
refer to past Wild surveys (in issues 4,19 and 
27) and the considered advice of experienced 
friends and knowledgeable shop staff. 

In the table, shapes are described as 
rectangular (R), tapered rectangular (TR) and 
mummy-shaped (M). Rectangular and 
tapered rectangular bags can be used 
unfolded as quilts and are usually quite roomy. 
Mummy-shaped bags concentrate their down 
in an anatomical shape, so are much warmer 
for their weight but less spacious. 

Measured dimensions were arrived at 
using a standardized procedure—a middle¬ 
line measurement of the top layer of the bag 
from neck to foot, and the width of the bag at 
its widest point, near the shoulders. These 
figures provide a method of comparison bet¬ 
ween bags of the same basic shape. Taller, 
wider people should look for bags with 
appropriate dimensions, but should keep in 
mind that a given amount of down will have 
less insulating power when spread over a 
larger area. Oversized bags with extra fill are 
a good solution. 

Fill weights are presented as given by 
manufacturers. Total weights include the 
stuff sack supplied and were all measured on 
the same set of kitchen scales. Bags are 
allotted a recommended use, numbered in 
seasons of the year; for most people, a bag 
rated 4+ will be warm enough for snow 
camping (though it may be uncomfortably 
warm in summer), while a rating of 1 denotes 
a bag for summer camping or indoor use. If 
you habitually swelter under a single sheet in 
midwinter or shiver beneath heavy quilts on 
hot summer nights, you will need to adjust 
your choice of bag accordingly. Temperature 
ratings are so variable and unreliable as to be 



Above, let’s hope he's got a good one! Stephen 
Hamilton collection 

virtually meaningless and have not been 
included. 

Loft is a measure of the amount of air 
trapped within the bag and hence of its 
insulating power. It was not within the scope 
of this survey, nor was it deemed necessary, 
to substantiate individually the claims of down 
quality and down loft made by the various 
manufacturers. Instead, the thickness of each 
bag from floor to top fabric was measured at 
a point in the middle-line, 30 centimetres from 
the chin. This takes into account not only the 
quality and lofting power of the down, but also 
the design of bag and baffles, the filling of 
individual compartments and the fabric used. 
It does not tell you how long the bag will 
continue to achieve the same loft, nor the 
consistency of the measurement between 
different bags of the same make and model. 
You will have to look beyond this survey for the 
answers to those questions. 
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BUCK ICE 


by 


hllflTHj.U 


650 LOFT SLEEPING BAGS 



Bushgear introduces its BLACK ICE sleeping bag featuring the ‘usual’—high 
thread-count silky taffeta, stretch baffles, YKK coil zip, double draught-tubes, 
down collar, sewn cross-block, cocoon hood, box foot, etcetera etcetera etcetera. 
UNIQUE BUSHGEAR FEATURES include: 

• 20-25% more panels for greater down control 

• Vertical baffles under the head and shoulders to reduce down 
shift in this vital area 

• Multi-compartmented box-foot for superior foot warmth 
• Two models—Standard and Expedition. The 
Expedition is slightly wider and has greater 
baffle height 

• Three fill-weight options in each 
model to produce the best bag 
for the serious enthusiast’s 


• The Best Down. A 

650-loft, 95/5 Polish white 
goose-down. The highest 
fill-power used in any 
production bag we know of, any¬ 
where! With qualities of superior 
loft, heat retention and longevity, 
this down is consistently 15-30% better 
than some very well-known Australian 
and NZ brands. 


The Price You Pay! 

The price of a good-quality empty shell of similar 
design is approximately $200. The price above that 
represents the down. Why pay an additional $200 for 
700 gms of down in the 500-550 loft range, when for only 
$270, ie 17% more expensive, you can be lighter and as warm 
with 600 gms of 650 loft? 


BUSHGEAR BLACK ICE... BEST DOWN, BEST DESIGN, BEST BAG, BEST VALUE 


Model Comparison 

Model 

Fill wt Temp* 

RRP 

Black Ice Reg 

450 gms - 8 °C 

$417 

Black Ice Reg 

600 -12 

496 

Black Ice Reg 

750 -16 

567 

Black Ice Exp 

750 -15 

598 

Black Ice Exp 

900 - 20 

672 

Black Ice Exp 

1,050 -25 

749 

'Temperature ratings are indicative only, and will vary 


from person to person. 



Fill Weight Comparison for Equal Warmth Rating 

* ‘Their’ 550 loft 

Bushgear’s 650 loft 

550 gms 

465 gms 

700 

592 

850 

719 

900 

761 

1100 

930 

■Extensive testing over the past 12 months has not discovered ANY other Australasian 
maker using downs of more than 550 loft; hence the figure used in this comparison. 


For your nearest Black Ice stockist call Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd (008) 07 7067, (07) 252 8894 
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How To Get A Warmer Sleeping Bag 



Mountain Designs bags were used by the Icewalk ’89 team during their trek across the Arctic. 


Without sacrificing 
weight and bulk 

If you're trying to decide on what sort of 
sleeping bag to buy, you’ll probably be 
confused. Not only ate there a number of 
brands, but each one has a range which 
may include up to twenty different models! 
The trap that most consumers fall into is 
to compare bags primarily on price. 
Experience has shown that this is ‘false 
economy’. 


Let’s Get Basic 


Your body produces the heat which keeps 
you warm. If that heat is allowed to 
continually escape, you become cold—the 
‘fuel’ runs out. To prevent this you either 
introduce external heat (a fire) or you 
insulate your body to prevent the escape 
of body heat. 

By far the best insulator, perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly, is air. If a stable layer of air can be 
maintained around the body, it will 
dramatically decrease the loss of heat. 
This principle forms the basis of staying 
warm. 



Down has been in use for centuries 
as a premium filling in clothing and 
bedding. It consists of ‘clusters’ or ‘pods’ 
that are extremely resilient. They expand 
to fill an enormous space in relation to 
their weight. This enables down to trap 
large volumes of air and thus form a very 
stable insulating layer. In simple terms, 
down has more warmth for less weight 
and bulk. 

This is where cost comes into play. 
Down is more costly than synthetics— 
initially. But beware, don’t be swayed 
by cost alone! A down bag that is cared 
for will last 3-4 times longer than a 
synthetic bag. In other words, its cost 
on the basis of ‘years of use’ is about 
the same as synthetics! And all the time 
you will have the added pleasure of 
having the finest product—light, compact 
and warm. 


Loft Is Critical 


All downs are not created equal. Their 
quality is measured in terms of LOFT 
—the ability of down to expand and 
fill a space. Don’t be misled—the loft 
rating of a down bag is the single 
most critical consideration. The actual 
amount of down in the bag and the design 
ate only secondary. Just remember, the 


higher the loft rating, the better the down. 

This means that the better downs can 
deliver superior warmth for less weight 
and bulk. 



Traditionally, Australia’s top bags have 
always used downs of around 550 loft. 
Your choice in this category can be 
predominantly guided by the quality 
of workmanship, design features, and 
quantity of fill, since all loft ratings 
ate similar. Amongst the many brands, 
Mountain Designs’ Patagonia Series 
stands out with a host of design 
features that have always been their 
hallmark. 



Now, for the first time in Australia, 
a single manufacturer has taken a giant 
leap and left the rest behind. Mountain 
Designs have begun production of a 
series of bags that is the equal of any 
in the world, by introducing downs of 
superior loft. To ensure that this 
quality is maintained, Mountain 
Designs have had their down 
independently tested. The results proved 
that all of the samples achieved the stated 
loft, with many samples testing much 
higher. 

600 LOFT DOWN. This represents the 
best value down on the market in terms 
of loft per dollar. Mountain Designs’ 
‘Mountain Series’ gives you a bag that is 


warmer than the test without added weight 
and bulk. 

770 LOFT DOWN. Simply the best 
down in the world. Its lofting ability 
and resilience have to be seen to be 
believed. The best expedition bags are 
made of this down, so Mountain Designs 
have aptly named them their ‘Expedition 
Series’. It is THE highest quality down 
being used in a standard production bag in 
the world! 


Good Design 


The control of down movement inside the 
shell of a sleeping bag is important in 
delivering the full potential of top quality 
down. Mountain Designs’ performance 
features will guarantee that you get the 
best possible sleeping bag for your 
investment. 


The Choice 


Remember—loft is the most critical factor 
in selecting a sleeping bag. In this regard, 
Mountain Designs is clearly ahead with 
its new range of lofts. And in the area 
of 550 loft bags, the design features and 
quality of workmanship again hold 
Mountain Designs ahead of the field. But 
don’t just take their word for it! Come in 
and see the new, impressive range for 
yourself. You will see the difference, and 
when you buy you’ll enjoy the pleasure of 
owning one of the finest sleeping bags 
available. 


Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 
Morwell: 18 Tarwin Street Morwell (051) 34 3411 
Brisbane: 93 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 
Adelaide: 76 Pirie Street (08) 232 0690 



Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 
. Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (062) 47 7488 
_ Toll Free Number Call from anywhere in Australia at 

Gear for places you’d rather be ... the cost of a local call 008 331 469 





















Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from -40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 



The bags display several different baffle 
types and configurations. In general, for 
achieving maximum insulation, the 
appropriate amount of down (as evidenced by 
plump, overfilled compartments) is more 
important than the way the compartments are 
arranged. 

Of the two commonly used stitch types, 
tuck stitching is the more expensive to 
manufacture and is protected from snagging 
and abrasion. Top stitching is exposed to wear 
and tear but is lighter and places less stress 
on the outer fabric. Both methods work 
satisfactorily. 

Contoured hoods provide more insulation 
than flat. A curved neckline covers the 
shoulders more effectively than a flat one. 

A cross-block baffle maintains the more 
thermally efficient differential fill (more down 
in the top half) of most mummy-shaped bags, 
at the expense of the versatility that comes 
from being able to shift down within the bag. 

More openings make a sleeping bag 
adaptable but add weight and provide 
pathways for heat loss. A single zip along one 
side of the bag is indicated in the table by an 
S; a single zip along one side and across the 
foot, by S/F; and separate side and foot zips, 
by 2 S,F. Unless noted, two-way zips are used. 
Three-dimensional draught tubes restrict 
heat loss through zips; sewn-through draught 
tubes are less effective. 

A draught collar or muff traps heat that 
might have escaped from around the 
shoulders and is found in most bags intended 
for use in very cold conditions. A box foot 
prevents the heat loss that can result when 
your toes push against the outer fabric of the 
bag. 

Lightweight, tightly woven taffeta nylon is 
used, inside and out, on all bags surveyed. 
Known by a variety of names, this fabric is 
downproof and, for its weight, is strong and 
resistant to abrasion. 

The packed size of a sleeping bag depends 
to a large extent on the dimensions of the stuff 
sack into which it is compressed. If required, 
most bags can be made smaller than the stuff 
sack supplied. 

Additional features. Down treated with 
Scotchgard is said to retain its loft better in 
damp conditions than untreated down. Adown 
sleeping bag should not be stored in its stuff 
sack between trips, so the provision of a larger 
storage sack is a useful extra. Acompressible 
stuff sack can facilitate packing your sleeping 
bag into the smallest possible space. The 
substitution of Qualofill for down in the draught 
tube results in a lower price and a marginal 
decrease in performance. 

Optional features. Oversized sleeping 
bags are an ideal solution for larger than 
average people. Waterproof/breathable outer 
materials such as Gore-Tex, Entrant and Milair 
(also known as Reflex) provide a measure of 
protection against moisture. They will not take 
the place of a bivvy bag but should be 
considered if you use a sleeping bag in wet or 
exposed situations—in snow caves or on 
alpine bivouacs, for example. ▲ 


Stewart Spooner is a keen skier and rockdimber and has 
Columbia. An avid student of specialist outdoor equipment and 
employed in &dc 
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ZAMBERLAN 

committed to quality 



PiiiiEjwlIh 
DUAL DENSITY SOLE 


High Density zone for Low Density zone for shock 

optimum wear and grip absorption and reduced weight. 





O Hydrobloc is a premium 
grade mature leather, 
characterised by low water 
absorption and a drying out 
time 50% in advance of 
alternative leathers. 


© @ Vibram Dual Density 
sole combines two different 
density layers in its 
construction and that means 
an end to those aching legs. 
The dense part of the sole is 
used for the treaded area of 
the sole to provide long 
lasting wear. The less dense 
compound is used in the 
area above the tread to help 
absorb shock and reduce the 
overall weight. The two 
different density layers are 
combined and formed in the 
moulding process, therefore 
giving greater overall 
strength. 



the Welheri Boot 1929'1989 


MODEL 

315 

SPORT LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, Cambrelle lining, 
suede and Cordura upper. 


FELL LITE & 303 LADY LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, quality Ingrassato 
leather upper, lined with suede and leather, Lady 

Lite lined with Cambrelle and leather. 


TREK LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 

Hydrobloc leather upper, lined with Cambrelle 
and suede. 

1684 

ALPIN LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 3mm 
Hydrobloc leather, lined with Cambrelle. 



O In 1986, Zamberlan 
developed the Multiflex 
System midsole, which 
ensures that each size of 
boot has proportionally the 
same flex pattern. Each full 
size range of Multiflex is 
made in 3 different degrees 
of flex to suit the particular 
use of the model. 

Light Flex: Trek Lite 
Medium Flex: Alpin Lite 

[ Cambrelle. ] 

® Cambrelle is a durable, 
cushion-like fabric that is 
both hard wearing and 
comfortable. Its ability to 
quickly wick away moisture 
makes it the perfect lining 
material for boots made 
with Hydrobloc leather. 

Available from good 
outdoor shops 
TFade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS 
(02) 977 7444 












The Wild Check-list 

If it’s not here, forget it 



Didn’t you pack the stove? Forgetting an 
item of equipment or clothing can be 
dangerous. More often, it’s simply downright 
inconvenient. As it’s usually the result of 
relying on fallible memory, the obvious remedy 
is to pack with reference to a comprehensive 
check-list. 

Many such lists exist, designed by various 
people and used by organizations as well as 
individuals. If you already use a check-list 
when packing, you may choose to compare it 
with ours and then leave well enough alone. 
Or you may want to make a few changes. If 
you don’t use a check-list because you’ve 


never found a suitable one and couldn’t be 
bothered compiling your own, or if you're a 
recent convert to bushwalking and are not 
sure what you’ll need to pack, here's your 
answer. 

You may decide that you're still going to rely 
on remembering everything unaided. If you 
do, and one day when the rain starts pouring 
down, you open your rucksack only to find 
you've left the tent at home, don’t say that we 
didn’t warn you. 

With apologies to readers from more 
forgiving climes, who will be able safely to omit 
some items, the list that follows is designed for 


The Wild Check-list 


Wearing 

Underwear 

□ 

Eating 

Food 

□ 

Shirt 

□ 

Water container 

□ 

Shorts 

□ 

Stove 

□ 

Warm top 

□ 

Billies 

□ 

Warm pants 

□ 

Billy lifter 

□ 

Waterproof parka 

□ 

Fuel 

□ 

Overpants 

□ 

Matches or lighter 

□ 

Balaclava or warm hat 

□ 

Bowl or plate 

□ 

Mittens or gloves 

□ 

Mug 

□ 

Socks 

□ 

Spoon 

□ 

Footwear for walking 

□ 

Knife 

□ 

Alternative footwear 

□ 

Scourer 

□ 

Gaiters 

□ 

Cloth or towel 

□ 

Walking 


Rubbish bag 

□ 

Rucksack 

□ 

Safety and Hygiene 


Map(s) 

□ 

Personal medications 

□ 

Map case 

□ 

First aid kit 

□ 

Compass 

□ 

Repair materials 

□ 

Whistle 

□ 

Trowel 

□ 

Notebook 

□ 

Toilet paper 

□ 

Pencil 

□ 

Soap 

□ 

Water bottle 

□ 

Small towel 

□ 

Snacks 

□ 

Toothbrush & toothpaste 

□ 

Camping 


Sun-screen 

□ 

Tent 

□ 

Change of clothing 

□ 

Tent poles 

□ 

Snow Camping 


Tent pegs 

□ 

Extra warm top 

□ 

Sleeping bag 

□ 

Overmitts 

□ 

Inner sheet 

□ 

Extra socks 

□ 

Sleeping mat 

□ 

(Plastic) groundsheet 

□ 

Torch 

□ 

Snow pegs 

□ 

Batteries 

□ 

Snow shovel 

□ 

Globe 

□ 

Dark glasses or goggles 

□ 

Nylon cord 

□ 

Candle 

□ 


bushwalking trips which involve one or more 
nights of camping in spring, summer or 
autumn in the high country of south-eastern 
Australia. Trips at the height of summer in 
some areas may call for careful adjustments 
to the list: clothing selected less for warmth 
and more for protection from sun, and 
additional water-carrying capacity, for 



Above, he obviously didn't refer to his Wild checklist! 
Grant Dixon 


example. Winter forays, especially those 
including snow camping, impose their own 
demands; usually, alas, the result is a heavier 
pack. 

The Wild check-list is necessarily conser¬ 
vative. Some people will take pleasure in 
paring the load down to the minimum. Others 
will prefer additional comforts despite the 
space they occupy in the pack and the effort 
needed to carry them. Both approaches re¬ 
quire a degree of good judgement. 

This is a packing list, not a shopping list. 
Descriptions are brief; you are free to decide 
what, for example, a suitable shirt for walking 
might be. For detailed guidance in the 
selection of clothing and equipment, refer to 
previous Wild Gear Surveys and Equipment 
pages, to books on the subject and to the 
advice of experienced walkers, many of whom 
are to be found working in specialist outdoor 
shops. 
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SEE-BLITZ 

BRILLIANT FLASHING LIGHT 
.. .your edge to survival 


Sighted at 16 km (clear night) 

Special marine & impact resistant materials 
As used by Rescue & Emergency services 
Waterproof to 150 metres 
Coloured lens caps 
2 year warranty 
Only needs 4 "AA" batteries 
Mounting Strap & Flotation collar 
included in R.R.P. $99.50 



For further information see your equipment 
supplier or contact Terra Maris Pty Ltd. 

Tel: (02) 451 4534. Fax (02) 975 2600 
5 Robyn Ave Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 



The Shapes of 
Superdown Warmth 


Our dedication to warmth without weight 
means that J&H superdown sleeping bags 
look different. They look different because 
their baffle lines do not simply cross the 
bag straight from side to side. Some J&H 
models have V-shaped stitching while 
others have both longitudinal and cross 

Cold spots occur when down shifts from 
the top of a conventional sleeping bag to 
the sides. Body heat escapes from the top 
of a sleeping bag so less down shift means 
better insulation just where you need it. 
J&H Vertical-Cross and V-Victory baffles 
are both outstandingly successful in 
preventing down shift. You get a warmer 
sleeping bag without an increase in weight. 

J&H sleeping bags may look a little 
different and cost a little more, but they are 
the very best you can buy. 

For further information about the J&H 
range of Superdown Sleeping Bags and 
Gore-Tex Adventure Wear write to: J&H 
PO Box 443, Queanbeyan, NSW 2620 for 
your free colour Buyers Guides. 
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Next Nordic Norm. New for off-track touring 
and Telemark skiing are heavy-duty versions 
of the popular New Nordic Norm integrated 
boots and bindings (see Equipment, Wild no 
21). Jindabyne, New South Wales, identity 
Mike Edmondson skied on them last winter for 
three weeks. Here is his report: 

A new boot-and-binding system—so 
what?’, I hear you say. Take a good look at the 
NNN Back Country gear and I guarantee you’ll 
eat your words. 

The NNN BC incorporates the successful 
elements of the original NNN, but is built for 
heavy-duty use. The rod and clamps 
connecting boot to binding are made of 
heavy-gauge metal. As in the original, 
replaceable rubber blocks attached to the 
binding are compressed in use, allowing the 
heel to lift about 30 degrees before the boot 
itself begins to bend; and two grooves in the 
sole of each boot engage with ridges running 
the length of ‘steering plates’ on the ski for 
lateral control when the heel is down. 



Above, New Nordic Norm Back Country ski binding 
system. Mike Edmondson. Top right, Mike 
Edmondson testing the new NNN BC system in the 
Snowy Mountains, New South Wales. Edmondson 
collection. Far right, Kakadu Alpine rucksack. 

Having been an avid user of the NNN 
system for several years, I couldn't wait to test 
this beefed-up version on snow. Over a 
three-week period, I tried four pairs of boots in 
varying snow conditions. The leather uppers 
of the Alpina NBC 1000 (RRP $185) and Alfa 
Rondane (RRP $199) were relatively soft and 
ottered less support than the stiff soles and 
sturdy bindings of the NNN BC system. 

The Alpina NBC 2000 (RRP $225) and Alfa 
Aspen (RRP $274) were robust and fitted me 
well, and hence gave better control. The 
Aspen is a traditionally styled leather boot with 
double tongue. The Rondane has a hinged, 
plastic cuff derived from Alpina skating boots. 
Both were great for touring, Telemarking and 
snow camping. Also available is the Alfa 
Rocky (RRP $325), a Telemark boot with 
heavier, full-grain leather upper and remov¬ 
able external stiffeners. 

Compared with 75 millimetre Nordic Norm 
boots and bindings, the NNN BC gives 
excellent control with lighter boots; a good 
combination of mobility for diagonal striding 
and downhill control; the convenience of 
symmetrical bindings—no left or right; and 
reduced drag resulting from the neat, narrow 
profile. Against that, the NNN BC soles gave 
little grip on icy surfaces. In some snow 
conditions, snow or ice can build up in the 





grooved soles of the boots. This needs to be 
cleaned out with a stock tip or something 
similar before attempting to put skis on. 

NNN BC bindings and boot soles are manu¬ 
factured by Witco and sold to manufacturers, 
who incorporate them in their own products. 
The Rottefella bindings I used sell for RRP 
$53. Screw placements fixing binding to ski 
differ from those for 75 millimetre, so new 
holes need to be drilled and old ones plugged 
in order to change over. 

Mike Edmondson 

Kakaduo. Two new internal-frame rucksacks 
from Outgear in Melbourne inherit the name 
and a number of the features of the flagship of 
that company’s rucksack range, but have 
been substantially redesigned. The Kakadu 
Alpine and Kakadu Bush are large-capacity, 
single-compartment packs made of 12-ounce 
canvas reinforced with Cordura. The front 
panel of the Alpine has a crampon patch and 
attachment points for ice tools, while the Bush 
has a large front pocket and two lashing 
patches. Side compression-straps and a nifty 
attachment at the base should allow both 
models to carry either skis or tent-poles 
securely with a minimum of bother. Lid, throat, 
adjustable harness in three lengths and 
overall shape have all been modified. The 
Kakadu Alpine sells for RRP $332 and the 
Kakadu Bush for RRP $318. 

Kayak Bags. New from D B Stuff in Berowra, 
New South Wales, are two waterproof bags 
designed to make maximum use of the space 
in the nose of a kayak. Like the existing range 
of D B Stuff Canyon Bags (see Equipment, 
Wild no 34), they are made of heavy-duty, 
reinforced PVC fabric with welded seams, and 
are closed by twisting the top, folding it over 
and securing it with the attached loop of 
shock-cord. The opening is 42 centimetres 
wide in the large bag and 35 centimetres in the 



small, and each tapers to a point, like a large, 
yellow, PVC nightcap. RRP around $22 and 
$20, respectively. 

Also new from D B Stuff are round-bottomed 
stuff sacks made of a lighter PVC fabric than 
the Kayak Bags, and with sewn seams instead 
of welded. Once seam-sealed, and if not 
overfilled, they should keep gear dry in most 
circumstances. RRP for 12 sizes between 
$9.95 and $15. 

Gas Mix. Butane-burning stoves are very 
easy to operate, except when the temperature 
is too low for the fuel to vaporize. Although, in 
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P3ak 1 Compact 
Lantern: sturdy 
and lightweight. 


Very easy to operate. Dependable, steady. 
Won’t flicker or blow out—even in a monsoon! 



WILDERNESS 
FIRST AID 


For 

• OUTDOOR LEADERS 

• RECREATIONAL TRAVELLERS 

• REMOTE AREA WORKERS 

Why this course 
is for you . . . 

Our comprehensive courses are dynamic, 
challenging and highly informative. 
Certification. All courses offered are 
examinable. 

Contract courses. We specialize in 
providing in-house staff training. 


WILDERNESS FIRST AID 
INTERMEDIATE 

Dates 1990 May 14-20 (NSW) 
June 30-July 6 (Vic) 

July 23-29 (SA), Sept 17-23 (WA) 
Nov 5-11 (NSW) 


For more information and 
a free brochure, contact: 

Wilderness First Aid Consultants 

47 Dundilla Rd, Frenchs Forest 
NSW 2086 Phone (02) 975 3273 
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When you’ve got a Brunton . . . 
you’ve got MORE than just a compass. 
Since 1894, Bninton has a proven history of 
compass excellence. Our compasses are guaranteed 
accurate; expedition proven; field reliable; carry a Lifetime 
Warranty; are used by the U.S. Army; the U.S. Forest Service 
and others the world over... the professional’s choice. 

ASK for Brunton! BriUltOIl 

MADEIN U.S.A. 

Distributed by: 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 
Phone: (08)46 6061 Toll Free: 008 882058 
Fax: (08)340 0675 


the Road... 


Leave 

with a 
reliable 
companion 


Features of both new Kakadu models 
Include: 

• Top lid pocket with improved 
access 

• Lid map pocket 

• Improved contours 

• Nylon throat and extendible lid 

• Unique wand-pocket/ski-sleeve 
combination 

• Multiple lashing-points 

• New, improved harness 

• Three fully adjustable back 
sizes—S,M,L 

• Straps from hip-belt for lateral 
stability 

• Internal frame 

• Heavy-duty no 8 zippers 

• 12-ounce canvas reinforced with 
Cordura base 

• Choice of blue or red 

The Alpine Kakadu is designed for 
the high country with: 

• Crampon patch 

• Ice-axe loops 

The Bush Kakadu has the capacity 
to go anywhere: 

• Large front pocket 

• Front lashing-patches 

Ask at your specialist outdoor 
store for a full range of 
Outgear products. 


the next stage 


Our rucksacks have always been made tough for 
Australian conditions. Now the Kakadu has been 
rebuilt in two completely new styles, for comfort 
and convenience in the mountains or in the bush. 


Kakadu 



theory, liquid fuels vaporize more readily in the 
lower atmospheric pressures found at high 
altitudes, the very low temperatures often 
encountered more than outweigh this. High- 
altitude use calls for a fuel with a lower boiling 
point, commonly a mixture of butane and 
propane. On Rope in Mortdale, NSW, carries 
stocks of Gaz high-altitude mix in 90 and 290 
gram canisters (RRP $6.00 and $7.90, res¬ 
pectively), and Edelrid Hot Gas in 200 milli¬ 
litre self-sealing canisters (RRP $8.00). 

It’s a Gas. The ported burner of the new MSR 
Rapid Fire stove is almost identical in design 
to that of the MSR WhisperLite Internationale, 
with three folding legs and pot supports and a 
pre-heating loop in the fuel tube, but is 
connected to a brass control valve inserted 
into a self-sealing, 170 gram canister of 
isobutane. Like a butane-propane mix, 
isobutane is more volatile than normal butane 
and hence is more useful as a fuel at low 
temperatures. The Rapid Fire is equipped with 
flexible aluminium surrounds, as are all MSR 
stoves; these improve performance by 
reflecting radiated heat and deflecting wind. 
The Rapid Fire is distributed by Grant 
Minervini Agencies and costs RRP $89.95; a 
canister of MSR isobutane costs around RRP 
$4.75 and will last, we are told, about 1 hour 
45 minutes at full flame. 

It’s a Steel. Trangia methylated spirits 
cookers, from Sweden, have for many years 
been popular for the ease and safety with 
which they can be operated and for the almost 
unnatural hush that accompanies their 
use—so different from the roaring of a 
pressurized stove. Now another long-time 
manufacturer of outdoor cooking gear has 
stolen a march on Trangia in responding to the 
current demand for stainless steel cookware. 
The Swiss-made Sigg Traveller is almost 
identical in every respect to the Trangia 25 
Cookset, except that its two pots and 
frying-pan are of stainless steel. The burner 
uses a flip-over ring, very like that on earlier 
Trangia stoves, to achieve some flame 
control. 

A minor hiccup in operation may be caused 
by the design of the pot-lifter included: its 
upturned end, so useful for lifting billies from 
a fire but here virtually redundant, makes it 
difficult to lift the Traveller’s lid without 
dislodging the windshield which supports the 
cooking-pot in use. A pair of pliers and a small 
application of elbow-grease should suffice to 
bend the offending part out of the way if 
required. 

The Traveller weighs 1,170 grams—only 20 
grams more than the all-aluminium Trangia 
25. It appears to be of very good quality and 
is priced accordingly at RRP $109. Distributed 
by Richards McCallum. 

Boots in Brief. Asolo walking and climbing 
boots have a new Australian distributor, 
Clipper Trading, and four models have a new 
country of manufacture. The Cordura and 
suede Superscout and Trek and the leather 
Horizon K and Horizon S are now made under 
licence in New Zealand. All are walking boots 
and feature the moulded nylon insoles first 
introduced approximately ten years ago in the 
Asolo KS-B. 
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PETZL-EDLINGER: 


CHOUCAS 

GOUROU 

JUMP 

ADRENALINE 

MERCURY 


and the latest 
CRUX 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (02) 264 2994 Fax 



Harrier 


Rossi Boots 
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Its fast becoming a habit — Macpac equipment 

and Australian climbers have again combined to conquer 

Everest. 

The Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition chose 
Macpac rucksacks, Macpac tents and Wilderness 
clothing, to reach Earth’s highest point. 

And in case you think that these people just use anything 
that's free, think again. Sure some brands gave away their 
product to buy a bit of publicity 

But this expedition was considered to be rather 
important. They put in a lot of thought before selecting 
Macpac equipment. Then they went to the expense of 
buying it. 


macpac 


Everest 

Again 



Zamberlan walking boots, made in Italy, 
incorporate recent developments in sole and 
midsole manufacture. The Alpin Lite, Trek Lite 
and Fell Lite have dual-density Vibram soles; 
a hard-wearing tread is combined with a 
softer, cushioning inner layer. All have leather 
uppers. The Sport Lite has an upper of 
Cordura and suede. Imported by Reflex 
Imports. Prices from RRP $225 for Sport Lite 
to RRP $325 for Alpin Lite. 

The Vasque Clarion II, made in Korea, is a 
lightweight, Cordura and suede walking boot 
available in men’s and women’s sizes. RRP 
$179. The Clarion III is a walking shoe of 
similar construction. RRP $169. The fit of 
Vasque boots can be fine-tuned to some 
extent by substituting for the standard insole 
either a thinner or a thicker Variable Fit System 
insole, according to the volume of your foot. 
Available separately for RRP $9.95. Imported 
by Richards McCallum. 

Skewers. New from Hampton in the UK are 
two skewer-style high-tensile steel tent pegs. 
These will really take some bending. Their 
drawback, when compared with aluminium 
alloy pegs, is weight; an 18 centimetre peg 
weighs 30 grams, and a 23 centimetre peg, 
around 37 grams—roughly twice the weight of 
the aluminium equivalent. Imported by 
Outdoor Agencies. RRP $0.60 and $0.70, 
respectively. 

Little Aussie Flasher. The See-Blitz is an 
Australian-made flashing emergency beacon, 
powered by four AA alkaline or lithium 
batteries, of durable construction and 
waterproof. It is 215 millimetres long and 45 
millimetres in diameter, weighs 360 grams 
with batteries and costs RRP $99.50. From 
Terra Maris. 

Exporting Matilda. In Wild no 30, Jim Smith 
put in a plea for the revival of the swag as a 
means of load-carrying in the bush. The 
Snowy Mountain Rug Company from Victoria 
has begun to manufacture ready-made 
canvas swags, single (approximately five 
kilograms, RRP $350) and double (nine 
kilograms, RRP $450), complete with built-in 
mattress. Distributor Brett Cameron 
International of Church Point, NSW, aims to 
collar the world swag market in 1990. They’ll 
be humping bluey on the haute route before 
you know it. 

Jungle Fragrance. Tea tree oil has been 
turning up in the strangest places; even the 
Editorial underarms have succumbed to its 
influence. The latest development from the 
laboratories at Thursday Plantation in Ballina, 
NSW, is a roll-on deodorant redolent of the oil 
of Melaleuca alternifolia and containing none 
of the aluminium compounds commonly found 
in anti-perspirants. Cursory testing suggests a 
second application might be required to get 
through the day smelling sweet, but the 50 
millilitre container is sized to slip easily into the 
executive day pack. Distributed by Outdoor 
Agencies. RRP $4.20. 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible review in this 
department. Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices and preferably not exceed 200 
words. Send to the Editor, Wild, P 6 Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
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KATHMANDU 

GOOSE-DOWN 

SLEEPING-BAG 

SERIES 


Down is by far the best insulator for 
weight and compressibility. For rucksac 
sports and travelling, down still 
dominates as the most popular form of 
sleeping-bag fill even though it costs 
three times the price of synthetic 
equivalents. China dominates the world 
supply of down and down products. 

We are now introducing three mummy¬ 
shaped sleeping bags using quality 
Chinese grey goose down. The 
Kathmandu “Rumdoodle”, 
“Moonraker”, and “La Perouse” are all 
mummy-shaped bags with slant box 
wall construction and incorporate a 
neck muff and draught tube filled with 
Quallofill. This reduces the cost 
significantly but does not affect the 
overall performance or compressibility 
of the sleeping bag. The shell is sewn 
from a tightly woven downproof and 
lightweight taffeta nylon with a soft 
luscious ‘hand’, comfortable to the 
skin. The Kathmandu goose down bags 
are available in either standard length 
(suitable for a person up to 6'2") 
or long ( 6 ' 2 " or taller). 


RUMDOODLE 

For winter conditions, ski touring and sr 
camping, the Rumdoodle with 960 grams of fill 
weight is sure to keep you wrapped up and warm 
in the worst of storms. 900 grams of goose down 
fills the main baffles of the bag, for the important 
bulk of your insulation, with 60 grams of 
Quallofill filling the zip draught tube and neck 
muff sealing in and retaining the warmth inside. 
The total weight of the sleeping bag is 1.8 kg in 
the standard length. The long option has an extra 
60 grams of goose down. 

Price: Standard $309.00 Long $329.00 
MOONRAKER 

This is a four-season rated sleeping bag that for 
most people will have a broader range of use. It 
will cope with winter conditions and yet not be 
too warm to exclude it from year-round use. It is 
light enough, with a total weight of 1.56 kg, for 
travel in temperate and/or cold climates. Filled 
with 600 grams of goose down plus 60 grams of 
Quallofill in the draught tube and neck muff. Once 
again, the long option has an extra 60 grams of 
down fill. 

Price: Standard $279.00 Long $295.00 
LA PEROUSE 

A lightweight bag for travel, cycle touring or 
bushwalking at lower altitudes or milder months 
of the year. The total fill weight is 560 grams 
being made up of 500 grams of goose down and 60 
grams of Quallofill. Even in this lightweight model 
we have retained the feature of a neck muff to 
draw up and prevent draughts when required. The 
weight of the standard length sleeping bag is 1.3 
kg. The long option has an extra 60 grams of 
goose-down fill. 

Price: Standard $239.00 Long $259.00 


NEW RECTANGULAR 
SERIES 

NAVIGATOR 

Ideal for travel through a broad range of climates 
and for 3-season bushwalking. At 1.5 kg it is light 
and compact. This is a tapered rectangular bag 
filled with 700 grams of goose down and 60 grams 
of Quallofill in the draught tube. Slant box wall 
construction and chevron-pattern baffles on the 
upper side ensures a minimum of down shift. Our 
most popular down sleeping bag. 

Price: $289.00 

NAVIGATOR PLUS 

A warmer alternative to the above with 850 grams 
of goose down. Ideal for travel in temperate to 
cool climates and for 4-season bushwalking. Total 
weight 1.75 kg. 

Price: $329.00 


POLARPLUS JACKET 

This is a conventional jacket with all the sensuous 
qualities of Polarplus fabric. The design is clean 
and generous but snug at the hips. Two secure zip 
pockets at waist warm hands and carry wallet, keys 
or sunnies. A soft, high, double-thickness collar 
and insulating zip-cover seal in the warmth when 
wanted. There’s no single use for this jacket. It’s 
warm, so take it bushwalking or skiing. It’s light¬ 
weight, remains warm when wet and dries rapidly, 
so take it sailing. Polarplus garments, owing to the 
open texture of the fabric, feel comfortable across a 
broad range of temperate climates from 4°C up to 
30°C. Integrate it with Kathmandu shell-wear 
and/or thermal bodywear and you’ll have a 
versatile insulation system for the most extreme 
mountain environments. 

Colours: Cobalt, Graphite, Black, Red, French 
Blue, Rainforest Green or Loden 
Sizes: XS, S, M, L or XL 
Price: $129.50 


SPLITZ PANTS 

Designed for use in extended situations. An inset 
crutch panel is the secret to the flexibility and 
comfort of the SPLITZ pants. They will become 
your “comfortable week-end pants” for all activity 
— rock pants, cycle pants, yachting pants and 
casual pants. The ‘Tousser’ fabric (55% cotton, 

45% nylon) is exceptionally lightweight, durable, 
breathable, fast drying and easily laundered. Inseam 
side pockets, turned and elasticized cuffs, elasticized 
and draw-corded-waist make them functional no- 
nonsense dependables. Can be bought with or 
without contrasting knee patches. 

Colours: Red, Navy, Black, Royal Blue, Black with 
Red!Jade, Royal Blue with Pink/Black, or 
Navy with Turquoise/Pink 
Sizes: S, M, L or XL 
Price: $59.00 
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REI has the best for your muscle-powered activities including 
hiking, climbing, skiing, bicycling, fitness walking and 
water sports. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


■Hind to.REL Dept. W0001, P.d. Box 88127, Seattle, WA, USA 98138-2127; 

or fax us at 1-206-395-7198 V '' 


Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 


-- v . 



Courses 

2-day Introduction $220 

5-day HGFA Certification $550 
2-day Advanced Thermalling $220 

Instruction 

All instructors are HGFA-qualified 
and insured. Extensively 
experienced in European and 
Australian flying conditions. 

Year-round tuition. 

Equipment 

Excellent training equipment 
combined with radio-controlled 
instruction techniques. 

Dealers in most major brands 
including Falhawk, Airman, APCO 
and Harley. 

Sites 

A wide variety of scenic Alpine 
flying sites near Bright and 
close-by Falls Creek and 

Mt Hotham. 

For full details contact: 

Brian and Nikki Webb 

Alpine Paragliding 

PO Box 3, Bright, NE Victoria, 3741. 
(057) 551753 



“Your One Stop 
Map Shop” 

has maps and guide 
books for 

• Bushwalking & 
hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 

Hours: 

9a.m. to 6p.m. Weekdays 
9a.m. to 1 p.m. Saturdays 

Melbourne 
“ Map Centre 

740 Waverley Rd. Chadstone, 3148 

PHONE: 569 5472 


$12-95 Rt 


Bushwalking 
in Australia 


Other great walking guides from Lonely Planet: 

TRAMPING in NEW ZEALAND 
TREKKING in the INDIAN HIMALAYA 
TREKKING in the NEPAL HIMALAYA 
TREKKING in TURKEY 
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Ouch! 

Wet one; readers bounce back 



Congratulations on the cover photo for Wild no 
34, despite what Mr Kieran Loughran thinks. 
In my opinion, the photo encapsulates the 
spirit of adventure that Wild tries to reflect. No 
schoolboy is likely to thumb through Wild 
looking for wet T-shirts given the other 
magazines available at any newsagent, so 
your conscience can remain clear. 

I find the cover of Wild no 35 more offensive. 
The two nice, wholesome ladies look as if they 
have just stepped out of a gear shop or a 
product catalogue. They seem divorced or 
insulated from their environment, whereas the 
woman on the cover of Wild no 34 looks very 
much a part of the scene. Perhaps this most 
recent cover will be to the satisfaction of 
Kieran Loughran; but, then again, if he 
concentrates on breasts he may well write a 
letter saying ‘Ouch!’. Those sternum straps 
really are a bogus idea. 

Stephen Bunton 
North Hobart, Tas 

I am writing in reply to the letter by Mr 
Loughran concerning the cover of Wild no 34. 

I am flabbergasted that anyone could possibly 
take offence at the photo of three wet 
canyoners obviously enjoying a great day in 
the Blue Mountains. 

Wild is about people, not just pretty vistas of 
wilderness areas. If we take the people, the 
personalities and the activity out of Wild, it 
ceases to exist. Please don’t be misled by the 
more extreme views of some of your readers. 
We want to see and read about people doing 
the sorts of things we love to do. Seeing others 
will encourage many to take the plunge and 
get out there and enjoy themselves. 

Stephen Hawkins 
East Blaxland, NSW 

The Real World—a Biased View? 

I am writing in defence of Simon Head's tent 
survey in Wild no 33, and in response to Rick 
White's letter in Wild no 34. 

Mr White is trying to convince us that the 
tent survey is deliberately biased against the 
Bushgear brand and other Korean-made 
equipment. The basis for his claims is a wind 
tunnel test conducted on behalf of his 
company. 

Simon Head, on the other hand, has been 
involved in the outdoors and in retail for 
numerous years. He knows that Korean-made 
tents come back for repair more frequently 
than Macpac and other Western-made tents. 

We purchased a Bushgear tent for our own 
testing. This conclusively agreed with Simon’s 
assessment. Wind-tunnel testing measures 
wind flow—it doesn’t mimic real wind 
conditions with gusts and direction changes. 

Our testing showed that Macpac’s flysheet 
material is 74% stronger than Mr White's 
Korean fabric. Macpac's tent floor is over four 
times more waterproof than the Korean floor. 
Macpac’s shock-cord loops (which join the 
tent to the tent pegs) are 43% stronger than 
the Korean loops. 

In the real world of UV degradation, rain, 


wind and snow, wind-tunnel testing is no 
guarantee of performance. Macpac uses wind 
tunnels to test aerodynamic shaping. True 
performance comes from quality of design, 
quality of materials and quality of workman¬ 
ship. 

Of course, readers should be aware that my 
letter is likely to be as biased as Mr White’s. 
So for the real story, and for honest, unbiased 
advice, ask your specialist retailer. 

Bruce McIntyre 
Macpac Wilderness Equipment Ltd 
Christchurch, New Zealand 

Budawang Blues 

Last October, I brought my wife and two 
children to the Budawang region of New South 
Wales, to share with them an area that I have 
admired for many years during numerous 
walks. We camped in the saddle below the 
Castle intending to do several day-walks and 
were somewhat surprised by the large 
numbers of campers. Over the next few days, 
several disturbing facts came to light. 

Firstly, and most importantly, we commen¬ 
ced an early-morning walk through Monolith 
Valley and saw three groups of campers in the 
valley, despite signs at every entrance 
forbidding fires and camping. The signs 
explain the reasons, quoting sensitive pockets 
of retreating rain forest with overuse compact¬ 
ing the soils (which eventually kills vegetation) 
and limiting germination of seeds. The most 
arrogant group totalled between 10 and 20 
individuals camped below Mt Owen. Two 
people were bathing in the creek and another 
was drying himself immediately in front of a 
sign stating ‘Preservation Area'. 

Secondly, near the Castle we counted about 
a dozen saplings that had been destroyed by 
some form of hatchet. 

Thirdly, at the Mt Owen Look-out, several 
pieces of rubbish had been left—the first 
rubbish I’d ever seen there. 

Finally, at a water drip below the Castle, 
someone had defecated next to the pool. 

It is quite obvious that there is a greater 
awareness of our environment, and a 
subsequent increase in the numbers enjoying 
the bush. I commend the article in Wild no 28 
by Tim O’Loughlin entitled ‘Minimum Impact 
Bushwalking’, and ask that readers don’t love 
our environment to death. 

Mark Temby 
Springwood, NSW 

Where Others Fail to Follow 

I read with some concern your item 
‘Conservation to a T* in the Green Pages of 
Wild no 34. I’m sure you will receive many 
letters from irate four-wheel-drivers ( This is 
the only one. Editor), but even so, I considered 
it necessary to point out a certain imbalance. 

The Blue Mountains Four Wheel Drive Club 
leads in a particular area of conservation 
where all other conservation groups in the 
Mountains do not even attempt to follow. 

Each year members of this club hold a 
dumped-car clean-up campaign. They use 


their vehicles to drag out of the bush the 
wrecks that thoughtless yobbos have 
abandoned. In 1989, 75 wrecks were 
removed. So please don’t let your readers 
gain an unbalanced view of four-wheel-drive 
use. There are deranged yobbos doing all 
sorts of damage to the bush. I would mention 
the bushwalker who set fire to the area around 
Lake St Clair (Tasmania) when he tried to burn 
his used toilet paper. Does this singular 
instance damn all bushwalkers? 

Robert Clarkson 
Springwood, NSW 

I just wanted to commend you and your 
magazine for doing such a good job of 
environmental reportage. We all have a 
responsibility these days to do all we can to 
save and restore what’s left of wild nature and 
it's great to see you fellows doing more than 
your share. 

We also have quite a sophisticated and 
effective environmental programme here at 
Patagonia, and if there’s any way we can be 
of help in the future, let us know. Perhaps we 
could put a bit of peer pressure on outdoor 
companies to start getting involved in 
environmental activities. 

I wish you continued success in your efforts. 

Yvon Chouinard 
Patagonia, Inc 
Ventura, USA 

Good to see you flying on the side of the 
angels. 

Peter Carey 
Birchgrove, NSW 

Please, Sir... 

Both my wife and I have been amazed by the 
efforts of Peter Treseder reported in Wild over 
the last few years. Unfortunately, the second 
of the two feats mentioned in Wild no 34 left 
us cold. 

We were impressed when, after meeting 
David Moon on Captain Billys Landing Road, 
he told us of the attempt his brother’s party 
was making. So it was disappointing that on 
the following day, we met the National Parks 
and Wildlife Service Ranger for the Jardine 
River National Park and he mentioned that he 
was not fully informed of the party’s intentions. 
Preliminary enquiries had been made with the 
NPWS, but the Ranger himself had not 
received final trip details and dates. 

Surely a detour of 30 kilometres return to 
the Ranger's residence would have not only 
been courteous, but a priority, as the trip would 
necessarily involve cutting a track through the 
National Park and associated reserve. In the 
event of a mishap, the local Ranger would be 
a key figure in any rescue operation. 

David Weisser 
St Albans, Vic 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender’s full name and 
address, for verification). A selection will be published in this 
column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely to be 
printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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TAKE A HIKE 



Hi-Tec hiking boots, durable, comfortable and affordable. 
No wonder they’re number one in the U.S.A. 
Ladies and mens lightweight adventure footwear 
that go anywhere. 



A combination of denier nylon/suede uppers and E.V.A. 
midsoles over rubber outsoles, providing cool lightweight 
comfort that have been tested over the toughest the 


For other stockists, phone: 

A. K. Andrewartha Kevin Bullivant Agencies Floyd Footwear Pty Ltd Moulton Agencies 
S.A. (08) 212 1044 W.A. (09) 325 8428 Vic. (03) 419 2222 Qld. (07) 854 1061 


Hilanti Sports Pty Ltd 
N.S.W. (02) 438 1422 

BEEMAN/HT018 







lacking in many debates about conservation. 
The crucial difference between this century 
and the previous one is that our appreciation 
of the ecology and uniqueness of the rain 
forest is leading to its conservation. Last 
century’s aesthetic appreciation alone was 
insufficient to prevent its destruction. 

Stephen Garnett 

Bush Regeneration —Recovering 
Australian Landscapes by Robin Buchanan 
(TAFE Student Learning Publications, 1989, 
RRP $24.95). 

Land degradation, whether from soil 
erosion, weed invasion or salination, is 
increasingly recognized as Australia’s biggest 
environmental problem. Much of the degrad¬ 
ation occurs in agricultural land, but no habitat 
is unaffected. This book is about bringing the 
land back to something like its natural state, 
or at least one in which the land use is 
sustainable. Beginning at the first principles of 
plant ecology, it covers in turn the means of 
restoring all the major Australian habitats, 
from mangroves to alpine grasslands. 
Splendidly illustrated throughout with colour 
photographs, it is an important guide for 
anyone wishing to maintain our bush. 

SG 

Crocodiles and Alligators edited by Charles 
A Ross (Golden Press, 1989, RRP $39.95). 

Canoeing down rivers in tropical Australia 
has become popular in recent years. 
Canoeists of the slower rivers between 
Rockhampton in the east and Broome in the 
west would do well to read this book. One of 
the sources of adrenalin in such adventures is 
provided by encounters with crocodiles, and 
Crocodiles and Alligators tells all about them. 
It is a splendid book (even if I did have a small 
part in its editing) which fills an increasingly 
important niche in the market between the 
popular but uninformative glossies and the 
highly technical texts. By getting authorities to 
write about all aspects of crocodilian 
behaviour, editing their informed opinion into 
a style that can be understood by ordinary 
people, and providing illustrations through 
brilliant photographs, the publisher is catering 
to an educated readership crying out for the 
most up-to-date information. This book is only 
one in a series that has included whales and 
sharks and will soon cover birds of prey. All are 
discussed in attractive detail and are well 
worth buying. 

SG 

Toxic Fish and Sewer Surfing by Sharon 
Beder (Allen & Unwin Australia, 1989, RRP 
$12.95). 

Sydney’s beaches have become stinking 
sewers. Every day a thousand million litres of 
minimally treated sewage and highly toxic 
industrial waste are pumped into the sea 
through three major outfalls at North Head, 
Bondi and Malabar. So raw and so close to 
shore, this filth is a serious health risk to 
swimmers and is the root of marine life 
contamination. Unfortunately, this ill-managed 
situation has existed for more than a century. 

Sharon Beder, a lecturer in science and 
technology, looks at how and why this has 
come about; with the public kept in the dark, 
there has been no real opposition to 


disastrous decisions that should never have 
been made. It is a horrifying history of 
shortsightedness, deception and collusion on 
the part of politicians and government 
departments. The author argues that once 
again, financial and personal power issues 
take precedence over environmental 
concerns. 

Beder has a concise, approachable style 
and uses topical illustrations and simple 
graphs to illustrate her findings. She suggests 
concrete solutions, demanding bold policy 
changes and public support; the truth she 
reveals is motivation enough. 

This is an important book not only for 
Sydneysiders but for all those concerned with 
the problem of disposing of ever-increasing 
amounts of waste in ever-decreasing space. 

Cath Hassall 

The Green Consumer Guide by John 
Elkington and Julia Hayes, with Choice and 
the Australian Conservation Foundation 
(Penguin, 1989, RRP $14.99). 

Green is good. But knowing what green is 
can be difficult. We want to do the right thing 
as consumers, but often we don't know how. 

There are now many consumer guides 
designed to help. In a crowded field, this guide 
stands out as being based on authoritative 
research. 

Apart from more general sections, there are 
detailed analyses of the choices and issues 
confronting us at the supermarket, the garden 
centre, the hardware shop, the chemist; when 
selecting appliances and forms of transport; 
when going on holidays and buying gifts. The 
way we spend our money will shape our 
future. 

BW 

Greeting Cards (set of 15), RRP $29.25. 
Postcards (set of 10), RRP $8.00. Lake 
Oberon (poster), RRP $9.95. Macquarie 
Island (poster), RRP $9.95. West Wind 
Birthday Book, RRP $22.50. By Peter 
Dombrovskis (West Wind,1989). 

With these latest offerings, master 
photographer Peter Dombrovskis has ex¬ 
panded his range of superb wilderness 
publishing. His work has been well known to 
Wild readers for many years (see reviews of 
his 1990 calendar and diary in Wild no 35, for 
example) and needs no introduction. 

Both sets of cards include varied wilderness 
scenes. The postcards are particularly good 
value. The posters show Dombrovskis at his 
best with two of his favourite subjects— 
penguins and pandani plants. Of similar 
quality to his diaries, the Birthday Book is a 
great idea for recording all those important 
birthdays of rich uncles and the like. Most of 
us will be happy with just one of each item. 
Real Dombrovskis fans certainly won’t. 

CB 

Cathedral Range 1:25,000, 
Marysville-Lake Mountain 1:30,000, 
Howitt-Selwyn 1:50,000 (Vicmap, 1989, 
RRP $7.50 each). 

Two more maps produced as part of the 
Outdoor Leisure Series, Cathedral Range and 
Marysville-Lake Mountain will be of great 
value to Melbourne walkers. Covering two 
popular walking areas near Melbourne, both 


maps are printed in full colour, contain 
additional information and brief track notes, 
and have colour photographs to whet the 
appetite. I have also heard that Marysville- 
Lake Mountain is to be reprinted before winter, 
this time with Lake Mountain cross country ski 
trails on the reverse side. 

Howitt-Selwyn is the latest 1:50,000 scale 
map produced by Vicmap and will be one of 
the most popular, particularly with Victorian 
walkers. At an ideal scale, the map covers the 
area of prime bushwalking country from Mt 
Stirling to Mt Murray in the east, and north from 
Howitt Plains to Mt Cobbler. Popular and 
well-known areas around Mt Howitt, the 
Crosscut Saw, Wonnangatta Station and the 
Viking are shown, as well as the Alpine 
Walking Track from King Billy to the Twins 
Road. 

Gv 

Australian Alps National Parks (Australian 
Surveying and Land Information Group 
[AUSLIG], 1989, RRP $6.55). 

Australian Alps is a large, double-sided, 
full-colour map sheet covering the area north 
from Lakes Entrance to Canberra, and from 
Benalla to Batemans Bay. On one side is a 
map of the National Parks of the alpine region 
of Victoria and New South Wales. The reverse 
has information about safety, weather, car 
touring and the parks themselves. 

Whilst the map is of little use to 
bushwalkers, it is ideal for tourists who wish to 
see the Alps. All access roads are adequately 
shown, and a table setting out the facilities 
available at almost 100 towns around the Alps 
is provided. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the recently 
proclaimed Victorian Alpine National Park is 
shown as ‘proposed’ rather than ‘existing’. I 
also doubt whether Harry Nankin would be 
pleased to have his Mt Bogong photograph 
printed in reverse. 

These criticisms aside, the car tourer will 
find the map useful; a scattering of colour 
photographs adds interest to its layout. 

Gv 

Moon Charts 1990 by Ian M Taylor (published 
by the author, 1989, RRP $7.00 [$12 for two, 
$15 for three] including post and packing from 
69 Tyson Street, Ainslie, ACT 2602). 

Calendars with a difference, these 
attractive, two-colour charts (380 x 890 
millimetres) illustrate phases of the moon 
during the year. They should boost lagging 
camp-fire discussion and brighten up your 
bedroom. 

CB 

Other Titles Received 
Australia-A Travel Survival Kit by Tony 
Wheeler (Lonely Planet, 1989, RRP $27.95). 
Bicycle Tours of Southeastern Australia by 

Julia Thorn (Kangaroo Press, 1989, RRP 
$9.95). 

Big Desert Adventurer (map) by Rudi 
Paoletti (published by the author, 1989, RRP 
$6.95). 

Don’t Panic by Vincent O’Donnell 
(McCulloch, 1989, RRP $12.95). 


Publications for possible review are 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, V 


welcome. Send to the 
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Bergans of Norway has a long-standing reputation for quality and innovation. 
Bergans has led the way in rucksack design since 1906, and today's range of 
internal- and external-frame packs combines that long experience with the latest 
developments in design and materials. Bergans Tunnel Tents continue the 


standard set by their predecessors, and the Bergans Child Carrier is unsurpassed 
for safety and comfort, as those who have used it will know. All these fine 
products are now available again through a new Australian distributor. 

1 Internal-frame Packs 

fi Frame Packs f 

Alpinist 


Finnmark 

Volume 

90-120 litre 

Volume 80 litre 

Fabric 

Heavy cordura 

Fabric Heavy cordura 

Weight 

2.4 kg 

Weight 2.9 kg 

Yeti 


Rondane 

Volume 

75 litre 

Volume 60 litre 

Fabric 

Heavy cordura 

Fabric Heavy cordura 

Weight 

2.2 kg 

Weight 2.4 kg 

Arctic 

Volume 

65 litre 


Fabric 

Heavy cordura 


Weight 

2.1 kg 

Distributed by 

Rocky 

Volume 

Fabric 

55 litre 

Heavy cordura 

M 

Weight 

1.9 kg 

RICHARDS 

Rover 


McCALLUM 

Volume 

45 litre 

Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 

Fabric 

Heavy cordura 

Interstate (008) 33 1325 

Weight 

1.6 kg 

Fax (03) 417 1610 


&eftgan& is back 

# OF NORWAY 


MAPS AND 
BOOKS BY 
MAIL ORDER 

B owyangs offer Australia's first 
comprehensive catalogue to plan and 
guide your next adventure. EVERY 
Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both government and 
private sources is included in our inventory. 
We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks 
and overseas maps for adventure holidays, 
isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 
or write to: 259 High Street, Kew, Vic 3101. 


WhyGamble? 


DRYBAGS 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 46 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


If you are lucky, a garbage bag might 
keep your things dry. But why take a chance? 
Tough, innovative vinyl packs, totes, bags, 
sacs and organizers with welded seams, tie 
downs, straps and easy closures seal out water 
day after day. Write for our free brochure or 
ask your dealer about 
Cascade Designs Dry Bags. 


Your seal of assurance 

Double closure strips seal 
bags easily and reliably 
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completed a year-long round-Australia trip 
which had consumed kilometres of film, and 
anticipated a sort of extended four-wheel- 
drive Kodachrome log of subjects of little 
interest to Wild readers. I needn’t have wor¬ 
ried. From the moment I opened it, I could see 
that I’d been wrong and that Off the Road 
Again is something different. 

Well designed and beautifully printed, this 
book shows that Bachman is a versatile and 
sensitive photographer of world class. With a 
photographic work of this type, technical 
excellence is taken for granted; Bachman 
does not disappoint in this regard. The 
strength of a great photographer lies in being 
able to envisage and capture scenes of 
outstanding interest; Bachman has excelled. 
Anyone with an interest in Australia’s outback 
landscape, on either the macro or micro scale, 
particularly those with a liking for the 
whimsical, will find something to enjoy in Off 
the Road Again. 

Chris Baxter 

Banjo Paterson’s High Country by Trisha 
Dixon and Timothy Hall (Angus and 
Robertson, 1989, RRP $35). 

As the title suggests, Banjo Paterson’s High 
Country is an historical overview of the 
Monaro-Kosciusko region and, to a lesser 
extent, the Victorian high country—the country 
which inspired Banjo Paterson to write The 
Man from Snowy River. 

Gold mining and cattle grazing are two of 
the significant events which led to the 
discovery of the area, and these are outlined. 
As well, major geographic features, 
particularly the glacial lakes and peaks of the 
Snowy Mountains, are detailed. Features 
such as the Bluff, Bogong High Plains, Snowy 
River (Victoria) and Coolamine Homestead 
also receive more than a passing mention. 

It is evident that Trisha Dixon and Timothy 
Hall are both very familiar with the area. Hall’s 
text is interesting, and is complemented well 
by Dixon’s photographs. Banjo Paterson's 
High Country is printed in full colour and 
incorporates a pleasing design, with more 
than 150 colour photographs of varying sizes. 
Fans of the high country will have little trouble 
finding a place for Banjo Paterson's High 
Country on their bookshelves. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Worldwalk by Steven Newman (S&W, 1989, 
RRP $18.95). 

According to the Guinness Book of 
Records , Steven Newman is the first person 
to have walked around the world. There are, 
in fact, some large gaps in his route, but it is 
still quite an achievement: four years, 25,000 
kilometres and numerous adventures. Never 
once did he stay in places where it was 
necessary to pay. 

Mr Newman did as little research as 
possible about each place he visited as he 
wanted to be free of preconceptions. Alas, the 
strategy failed; the book is littered with 
prejudice and ill-informed assertions: 

‘Such, a heavenly paradise North Africa 
could have been...if only another race of 
beings—ones who didn’t know war or jealousy 
or religion—had settled it.' 

‘[The Tower of London] was actually the old 
fortified city of London.’ 


Reviews 


‘I could only wonder why I had been so 
blessed as to have been born in America.’ 

In the course of his journey, Newman spent 
some weeks at a Buddhist monastery in 
Thailand, trying to ‘dissociate myself 
from...my own ego'. Judging by the book, the 
attempt was not entirely successful. Newman 
has trouble being patient with the ways of the 
Third World, and he is often very angry with 
people for their ‘backwardness’. 


literature of bushwalking. Considerable time 
was spent sifting through New South Wales 
bushwalking club magazines searching for 
suitable material, and the resultant collection 
is a good, representative sample of poems 
since bushwalking started here 90 years ago. 
The introduction is an excellent history of 
some of the great personalities of bushwalking 
and how they came to write their poems. Lloyd 
Jones's illustrations add to the book and of 



Above, native fig roots, Edith Creek, Katherine Gorge 
area, Northern Territory. Photo by Bill Bachman, 
reproduced from Off the Road Again. 

I would rather not have read his letter home 
to his ‘Mom’ for Mothers’ Day. It purported to 
be personal, but was in reality nothing more 
than a collection of cliches on motherhood, 
designed to show that he was really a nice guy 
who loved his mom. 

This is not a cheap book, and it has been 
released in Australia without the photos which 
accompanied the text in the US edition. 

Newman had some great adventures, and 
as a journalist he describes them well. But one 
has the feeling of reading a sanitized version, 
designed to soothe the naive prejudices of 
certain stay-at-homes in middle America. 

Brian Walters 

Sing With the Wind (100 Bushwalkers’ 
Poems) selected by Colin Gibson 
(Envirobook, 1989, RRP $9.95). 

This small, attractively produced volume 
should find its way into the back pockets of 
many packs and be pulled out and perused 
during quiet moments on bushwalks. Some 
walkers will want to recite the poems around 
the camp fire. 

The poems were collected by Col Gibson, a 
walker with a passion for the bush and the 


particular appeal is the cover picture of two 
bushwalkers, which was originally on the 
cover of the Australian Women's Weekly in 
1945. 

DN 

Seeing the Rainforests in Nineteenth 
Century Australia by Rod Ritchie (Rainforest 
Publishing, 1989, RRP $39.95). 

Most people are aware that attitudes 
towards rain forest in Australia have changed 
dramatically in the last decade. For the best 
part of this century, rain forest was regarded 
as a distinctly un-Australian oddity, an outlier 
of the forests of South-east Asia, and of little 
biological significance. Now it is recognized as 
a heritage of international significance, a 
valuable relic of the great southern continent 
Gondwana. 

Less well known is the value that was put 
on rain forest during the nineteenth century. 
The evergreen, richly-coloured foliage and 
deep shade were much esteemed by the new 
settlers, who couldn't comprehend the 
shadeless eucalypt forest. The rain forest 
represented a sort of exaggerated form of their 
own woods in Europe; the Australian bush was 
altogether different. 

This book puts attitudes to Australian rain 
forest into an historical context, something 
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From the relaxed family weekend 
fishing trip to the most rigorous 
mountain-climbing expedition, 
have on hand ENDURANCE 
FOODS, the new AUSTRALIAN 
MADE range of nutritious, easy to 
prepare meals and snacks. 

Distributed by 


Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Interstate (008) 33 1325 
Fax (03) 417 1610 


ENDURANCE FOODS 

24 Hinkler Road 
Braeside Vic 3195 
Phone (03) 587 1388 
Fax (03) 587 3480 


The ENDURANCE FOODS range has been carefully developed to suit 
the tastes and needs of our children, families and professionals when 
enjoying outdoor activities. Our range includes cereals, snacks, drinks, 
soups, main courses and desserts—something for everybody. 

All meals carry full cooking directions and food content details. 
They can be purchased as a single serve sachet or in bulk. 



NEW RELEASES FROM THE VICMAP RANGE 


The Grampians North and South 

Discover Victoria's popular recreation areas with these outdoor leisure maps. Illustrated 
in colour and packed with local information including track notes, tours and amenities. 


Available now from the Mapshop and selected agents. See the whole range today at: 

The Mapshop 

Information Victoria Centre 



/tc 
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GROWING TOGETHER 


ALSO BOGONG HIGH PLAINS, WILSONS PROMONTORY, LAKE TYRES, HATTAH LAKES, KINGLAKE 


Tel. (03) 663 3483 and 
(008) 13 6762 (toll free) 


318 Lt. Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
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Bushwalking Guidebooks 


Popular NSW areas covered 



Bushwalking Through History-The Blue 
Mountains by Greg Powell (Macstyle, 1989, 
RRP $13.95). 

Bushwalks in the Hunter Valley by Greg 
Powell (Macstyle, 1989, RRP $12.95). 

The author of these two volumes, Greg 
Powell, is well known for his numerous 
outdoor articles, many of which have an 
historical flavour. He is thus well qualified to 
write about historical bushwalks in the Blue 
Mountains region. The Blue Mountains 
recounts the path taken by the early explorers 
and the author’s attempts to retrace their 
routes. Along the way he adds many 
interesting snippets, such as historical 
anecdotes. This makes the book interesting to 
read, but not perhaps the most practical guide 
book for bushwalking in the area. Powell is 
ambitious in his scope, covering a large slab 
of the southern Blue Mountains (including 
Kanangra-Boyd National Park) as well as the 
central Blue Mountains and part of the 
northern section. 

The organization of the book is a bit 
unwieldy. Material is repeated and it lacks 
logical subdivisions. As well, Powell makes 
dubious statements (like ‘the most rugged part 
of NSW’) which are perhaps more suitable in 
newspaper stories about lost bushwalkers. 
Also of concern are comments such as those 
describing the Colboyd Range as the 'worst 
route’ from the Kowmung, and the Rover Trail 
up the South Boyd Range as the ‘most popular 
route'. As well, he describes routes out from 
the Kowmung rather than routes into the area 
from the roadheads. He writes of the upper 
Kowmung area as being familiar to members 
of the Mountain Trail Club and Sydney 
Bushwalking Clubs ‘around 1912’—neither 
club was in existence in 1912! His walking 
times tend to reflect his Scouting background; 
for example, he suggests four days for a 
Kanangra-to-Katoomba walk even though 
Sydney bushwalking clubs grade this as a 
‘medium’ two-day walk. I found it annoying that 
the book did not have a map of the Yerranderie 
area showing the mines and other features 
mentioned in the text. Despite these 
reservations, bushwalkers who wish to visit 
the regions described, or those with an 
interest in history, will have much to gain. 

Hunter Valley is more of a bushwalking 
guide but many will be irritated by the inclusion 
of too many personal anecdotes, ranging from 
a night spent sleeping in a hollow log to a night 
in a haunted house. One thing that does stand 
out is the author’s deep love of the country he 
writes about. Many interesting areas are 
described throughout the Hunter region and 
therefore the book is a useful starting point for 
people venturing into its excellent country. 
Many would prefer more information than is 
provided about some of the areas such as the 
Goulburn River National Park. Lots of walks 
are suggested rather than fully or even partly 
described. 


Above, bloodwood scorched by tire, Windjana Gorge, 
Western Australia. Photo by Bill Bachman, 
reproduced from Off the Road Again. 

Both books have numerous photographs 
and maps, many of which are not very clear. 
However, the cover photographs are 
attractive. 

David Noble 


Off the Road Again by Bill Bachman (Lothian, 
1989, RRP $16.95). 

I was embarrassed when a review copy of 
Off the Road Again arrived on my desk. 
Photographer Bill Bachman has been a 
regular contributor of excellent skiing photos 
to Wild for many years. (See his photo essay 
in this issue, for example.) I knew he’d recently 
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55 HARDWARE STREET, MELBOURNE 3000. PH 600 0599 


CLIMBING 

CLEARANCE 

FADERS CLIMBING EQUIPMENT 


MICRO 2100 kg 

$ 9.95 

NOW 

$ 5.95 

STANDARD 2100 kg 

$ 9.95 

NOW 

5 6.95 

DRU 2800 kg 

$12.95 

NOW 

$ 8.95 

T-BAR CURVE GATE 

$16.95 

NOW 

5 9.95 

STANDARD FIGURE 8 

$26.95 

NOW 

517.95 

LITE FIGURE 8 

$17.95 

NOW 

513.95 

LARGE D SCREW GATE 2200 kg 

$16.95 

NOW 

511.95 

SMALL D SCREW GATE 2800 kg 

$14.95 

NOW 

510.95 

STEEL D SCREW GATE 4000 kg 

$19.95 

NOW 

$ 14.00 


EDELRID CLIMBING ROPES 

11 mm CLASSIC $319 NOW $249 

10.5 mm CLASSIC $299 NOW $229 

9 mm CLASSIC $260 NOW $189 

SALEWA 

MESSNER CRAMPONS $229 NOW $159 

CHOUINARD CRAMPONS $199 NOW $110 

BOGONG IS AN INDEPENDENTLY OWNED AND RUN SPECIALIST OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT STORE, WHERE THE MANAGER IS ACTUALLY THE OWNER. WE ARE 
NOT A CHAIN STORE AND WE DON'T HAVE A CHAIN STORE MENTALITY. WE GIVE 
YOU QUALITY SERVICE WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS. 

PROPRIETOR: SIMON HEAD. 'Offers available until stocks sold out. 



The essentials of lightweight travel 
When you leave home they go in here. 

This pack is a seasoned 
performer. Its comfort, 
convenience and 
reliability have been 
demonstrated over and 
again. The streamlined 
main bag and the full- 
sized day pack are a 
perfect travelling 
combination. 

Wilderness Equipment, 
making practical sense of 
good ideas. 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Bax 83, Fremantle, Y/A 6160 
Uncompromised Design 


EAS1 

T 

01 

B 

i ALU 
IT TUI 

MINIUM 

BING 

The only manufacturer using 7075 E9 aluminium for the lightest 
and strongest pole made. It is therefore possible to save 100 
grams on a typical dome tent using aluminium poles, or as 
much as 400+ grams over fibreglass poles. 

Aluminium poles have the advantage of internal inserts that 
do not catch on seams, unlike the clumpy sleeves on 
fibreglass poles. 


0S 


Distributed by ]k J| 

Richards McCallum 

A/Asia Pty Ltd RICH \%£ 
McCALLUM 

Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 

Fax (03) 4171610 

Phone Interstate (008) 33 1325 



C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive 
clothing, Scarpa footwear 
and Berghaus rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; Cairns 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Jindabyne 

Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Alpsport; West Ryde 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 

Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; Melbourne 
The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 
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The Berghaus Tyger rucksack is designed for durability and 
comfort. With the capacity for big walks, yet clean lines for 
dense scrub. 

It’s stable on steep ground and built to survive rugged use. 
Catch a Tyger at your Berghaus stockist. 

Descending Leaning Chasm, Western Arthur Range, SW Tasmania. Photo: Glenn Tempest/Open Spaces 
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OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 
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Whether you’re trekking the 
Himalayas or sightseeing through 
Europe, one of MEI’s travel 
will meet your needs. These 
luggage/backpack products ai 
with long lasting durability ar 
comfort in mind. When shopping 
pack ask for MEI the TRAVEL 


Flying Scotsman I 55 litres 
Flying Scotsman II 60 litres 
(Parallel Suspension) 

Front pocket zips off to become a day 
pack with padded shoulder straps. 
Excellent for travelling and also as a 
recreational pack. Fabric: 1000 denier 
Cordura. 




(AirFlex Suspension) 

The China Clipper, with its zip-off front ' 
pocket which becomes a day pack, is 
ideal for dual use—travelling and 
backpacking. 



ROCKCLIMBING 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe- 
*Vrecord. 

REGULAR COURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
ad climbing, abseiling and res 
le at the Grampians and M 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

By arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 



WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years 


Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look 
at themselves and how they handle life. 

Adventurous enough to tackle the 

unknown and to face new challenges. 

Bold enough to risk new social relationships and 
to work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and 
to seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, 
raft, rockclimb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushlands, rivers, 
rain forests and natural places in Australia. 


and Courageous enough to decide that 

NOW is the time to find out what Outward Bound 
really is all about. 

To find out more telephone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

^ AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001. 


ADDRESS... 


.P/CODE.PHONE. z 

2 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON £ 

□ Pack & Paddle Camps □ Standard Course (aged 17-30) ^ 

□ Adult Course (aged over 30) <, 
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SUPERIOR DESIGN - SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 

The very best for outdoor, camping and rescue use. 


LEGEND 

Professional Lighting Instrument 
Advanced technology, superior design, 
unsurpassed performance—Legend is 
the new generation mini-flashlight 
designed for the professional. More 
features than ever before. 

• Push-button switch • One-hand 
operation • Spot-to-flood beam focus 

• Serial no for ID • Rubber sleeves on 
head and barrel for grip • Aircraft-grade 
aluminium • Waterproof O-ring seals 

• High-intensity bulb • Computer- 
designed reflector • Switch lock • 6 
colours • 4 sizes • Made in USA • Wide 
range of accessories • D-cell size also 
available. 

Approved by NASA and used by 
astronauts in the Space Shuttle. 


SUPArSTROBE 

This light may 
save your life! 

This new Emergency Strobe for 
warning and distress marking 
is suitable for hikers, motorists, 
rescue services, campers, etc. 

Hundreds of uses. 

• Compact (10cm tall) 

• Durable • One alkaline D- 
cell to operate • 24-hour-plus 
run time (same intensity) • Up 
to several miles visibility 

• Clear lens for maximum 
visibility • Very economical 

• Waterproof • 200,000+ 
peak candle power. 

Now available in 2 models—pin only and pin-magnet 
combination—these Supa-Strobes are very economical to operate. 
The pin-only model is covered by US Mil Spec standard for 
waterproofness. The incredibly tough, high-impact plastic body, 
polycarbonate lens and brass military switch ensure long-term 
durability. Made in the USA, these units are approved by the US 
Coast Guard. 


SPYDERCO CLIPITS 

Award-winning Spyderco Clipit Knives are a forceful combination 
of the finest stainless steel and hi-tech design. With the incredible 
Spyder-edge, these knives cut with ease. Unique pocket-clip 
design makes them easy to carry. Several sizes available to suit 
all requirements. 



Just released — all new Spyderco Lightweights designed for the 
weight-conscious individual still desiring very high performance. 
Blades are the same tough G-2 stainless but handles feature 
superlight Dupont Zytel with integral clothing-clip. Two new models. 
Endura (77 grams) & Delica (50 grams). 



LEATHERMAN TOOL 

Full size Pliers in your pocket and more. 


Made in the USA, the incredible 
Leatherman Tool comes with a genuine 
25-year guarantee. Only 105cm when 
closed, the 100% stainless steel 
Leatherman Tool is one of the most 
practical and compact multi-purpose 
knives available. 

Designed for the individual with an eye 
for quality, ingenuity and elegance, the 
Leatherman features • Needlenose 
pliers • Regular pliers • Wire cutters 

• Knife blade • Ruler • Can/bottle 
opener • 4 Screwdrivers (3 flat and 1 
Phillips) • Metal/wood file/saw 

• Awl/punch. 

All parts are interconnected. No 
separate parts to lose. Leather pouch 
included with new cordura nylon pouch 
available. Smaller Leatherman Mini-Tool 
also available. 



AL MAR 4X4 TOOL MATE 

A design evolution, the Toolmate is a modern example of a utilitarian multi¬ 
purpose tool, originally conceived for commandos in WW2 and forgotten 
until now. The heavy-duty 4x4 features two full-sized blades—both 
conventional (77mm) and the incredible Spyder-edge (70mm) as well as 
a Phillips screwdriver, combination standard screwdriver/file, and a wire 
cutter/pliers. Your solution to those everyday chores that are required in 
every household. Constructed from the very best AM-6 steel and housed 
in a heavy-duty leather sheath, the 4 x 4 is meant to be used under the 
most demanding of conditions. 

TRADE ENQUIRIES: ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

P.O. BOX 201, ROZELLE NSW 2039. PH: (02) 818 1955 FAX: (02) 810 8776 
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Designer 

Rucksacks 


... what the best dressed 
bushwalkers, mountaineers 
and trekkers are now wearing. 
LOWE Rucksacks are 
available exclusively from 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS. 

Hurry in — first in best dressed! 


Lukla Milair Parka 
from Intertrek. 

The Lukla Parka is a fully-featured 
bush jacket combining style and 
function. Cost: “ — 


>139 


Available from: 

K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley (07) 854 1340 

Torre Mountain Craft 
Sherwood (07) 379 5549 
Mountain Equipment 
Sydney (02) 264 3146 
Mountain Equipment 
Chatswood (02) 419 6955 
Eastwood Camping 
Eastwood (02) 858 3833 
Bushcraft Equipment 
Wollongong (042) 29 6748 
Jurkiewicz Camping 
Fyshwick (062) 80 6519 
Wilderness Sports 
Jindabyne (064) 56 2966 
The Outdoor Experience 
Albury (060) 21 5755 
Bogong 

Melbourne (03) 600 0599 

The Wilderness Shop 

Box Hill (03) 898 3742 

Outsports 

Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 


Frankston (03) 783 2079 

Jolly Swagman 

Hobart (002) 34 3680 
Wilderness Equipment 

Fremantle (09) 335 2813 


Don’t get 

How often have you been wet, cold and 
uncomfortable because your jacket just didn’t 
do its job? Condensation, leaking seams and 
draughts of cold air can now be problem s of 
the past. rrrra i k WStH 

Combine GO RE-TEX material with 
good design features and you have a 
jacket that will perform for years to 
come. Here are two of the best... 

WILD FANTASTIC - an old favourite 
with new features! Bottom and waist 
drawcords to provide an adjustable seal 
against cold winds. Re-designed hood with 
adjustment tab to maintain good vision. 

Kangaroo and handwarmer pockets. Popover 
style. 

THE STRATUS - used by Robert Swan on 
his walk to the North Pole, it is the finest 
extreme weather jacket in die world. Features 
the revolutionary two-phase hood which 
ensures a watertight fit without restricting 
movement or peripheral vision. Five easily 
accessible pockets with full length styling 
make this the perfect choice for people who 
require the very best protection. 

PERTH 
COTTESLOE 
ADELAIDE 

CANBERRA Gear for places you’d rather be 


wet 


MILAIR 
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Get equipped at Brisbane’s largest adventure store where quality and service come first. Specializing in 
overseas travel, bushwalking and a full range of accessories. All top-quality brand names stocked. 


SPECIALS! 

Clothing 

Gore-Tex Jacket $169 

Polarplus Jacket $99 

Tents 

Macpac Eclipse $349 

Hallmark Solo $259 

Eureka! Bike ’n’ Hike $189 

Sleeping Bags 
Mont 500 grams $209 

Bushgear 550 $199 

Macpac Meridian $360 

Packs 

Outgear Kakadu $250 

Macpac from.... $220 



SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 


Cxfi-I 


K2 140 Wickham St, Fortitude Valley, Qld 4006 


Phone (07) 8541340 



IT’S NOT HOW LIGHT 
YOU MAKE HIKING 
BOOTS, IT’S HOW YOU 
MAKE ’EM LIGHT. 


The lightweight Vasque Sundowner has a 
foot-conforming, removable insole for 
cushion comfort. Its Gore-Tex® sock liner 
keeps your feet feeling nice and dry from 
sun-up to sundown. Your feet have the solid 
support of a natural rubber wedge/midsole 
that cushions shock. And the Vasque lug sole 
really hugs the terrain. World-class boots for 
men and women! 


BRISBANE K2 Base Camp 
CALOUNDRA Caloundra Camping 
SOUTHPORT Outback Billy's 
SYDNEY Mountain Designs 

CANBERRA 

MELBOURNE Mountain Designs 
ADELAIDE Flinders Camping 
PERTH Mountain Designs 

LAUNCESTON Allgoods 


Distributed by 

Hfc JB Phone Melbourne 
llfB (03)419 4211 
RICHARDS Interstate (008) 33 1325 
McCALLUM Fax (03) 417 1610 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMANCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 


Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 



rushing winds and too small to allow liquid 
water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 




The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air¬ 
welding equipment. 



your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 
whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you’ll be' drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 



unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee it. 


your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You’ll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable, 


GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
DO MORE 














For information on listing your business in 
this regular feature, please contact 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 240 8482, fax (03) 826 3787. 

Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062)80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7488 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 57 3883 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 

1045 Victoria Road 

West Ryde 2114 

Ph (02) 858 5844 

Bushcraft Equipment 

29 Stewart Street 

Wollongong 2500 

Ph (042) 29 6748 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

265A Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 5590 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

226D Princes Highway 

Kogarah Bay 2217 

Ph (02) 546 5455 

Canoe Specialists 

5 Wongala Crescent 

Beecroft 2119 

Ph (02) 484 3934 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 2366 

D B Stuff 

PO Box 52 

Berowra 2081 

Ph (02) 456 1602 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 3833 

Great Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (02) 647 1488 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd 

Shop 34A 

Town Hall Arcade 

Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 8901 

Mountain Designs 

494 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 

272 Victoria Avenue 

Chatswood 2067 

Ph (02) 419 6955 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3146 

On Rope 

56 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 579 4554 


Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Jim the Backpacker 
138 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 252 4408 
K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 854 1340 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Rebel Camping 
348 Hume Highway 
Bankstown 2200 
Ph (02) 707 3877 
Rex Map Centres 
409 Pacific Highway 
Artarmon 2064 
Ph (02) 428 3566 


Mountain Designs 
105 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 
Outback Billy's 
Cnr Ferry Rd & Minnie St 
Southport 4215 
Ph (075) 32 8588 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 252 4745 


Rockcraft 

166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047)82 2014 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 
Single Rope Technique 
54 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 57 6420 
Ski Cross Country 
175 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (064) 52 4147 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02)412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Lt 
18 Hunter Street 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
493 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 261 3435 


Summit Gear 
(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 


Canoe Sport Pty Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 
Flinders Camping 
108 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)223 1913 


Grundy's Shoe Store 
186-8 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)223 5157 


Mountain Designs 

76 Pirie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 232 0690 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

192 Rundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure 

Equipment 

228 Rundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 232 3155 


Tasmania 



Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


The Outdoor Experience Jolly Swagman 

518 Macauley Street 107 Elizabeth Street 

Albury 2640 Hobart 7000 

Ph (060) 21 5755 Ph (002) 34 3999 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 

Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Townsville 4812 
Ph (077) 75 6116 
Adventure Equipment Cairns 
Shop 11 

81 Grafton Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 31 2669 
Ashcraft Industries Pty Ltd 
9 Timms Road 
Everton Hills 4053 
Ph (07) 353 1955 


Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph(003) 31 4240 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Victoria 


Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
Caloundra Camping Centre 
63 Bulcock Street 
Caloundra 4551 
Ph (071)91 7177 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Aiking Repairs 
2nd Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 2586 
Ajay's Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 



Algona Publications Pty Ltd 
259 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 2858 
Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 
BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 


BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 


Bogong 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 600 0599 

Bowyangs Maps & Guides 

259 High Street 

Kew3101 

Ph (03) 862 3526 

Broadway Disposals 

259 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bunyip Boot Company 

PO Box 70 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 417 6092 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 1177 


Canoe & Sport 
37 Haig Street 
Box Hill South 3128 
Ph (03) 898 4668 
Canoe Factory 
18 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 885 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03)817 5934 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


High Point Camping and Disposals 

Shop 34 

Highpoint City 

Rosamond Road 

Maribyrnong 3032 

Ph (03)318 6758 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
13 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 890 1130 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Mail Order 
52 Smith Street 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03)417 6411 


Warehouse/ 


Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 


Mountain Designs 
18 Tarwin Street 
Morwell 3840 
Ph (051) 34 3411 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
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Outbound Camping 
83 Mitchell Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 0070 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (008)03 4213 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
11 Mephan Street 
Footscray 3011 
Ph (03) 318 3244 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 
Outwardly Mobile 
34 Waltham Street 
Sandringham 3191 
Ph (03) 521 0393 
Oz Camping & Disposals 
664 High Street 
Thornbury 3071 
Ph (03) 484 2849 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
8 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 8596 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
360 Little Bourke Strei 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 4845 


Peninsula Camping 
3 Klauer Street 
Seaford 3198 
Ph (03) 786 4323 


Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd 
PO Box 14 
Abbotsford 3067 
Ph (03)419 4211 


Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 
225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)663 2191 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
172 Moorabool Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052)21 6618 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
523 Whitehorse Road 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 874 7044 
The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


Yodgee’s Sportscene & Camping 
324 Glenhuntly Road 
Elsternwick 3185 
Ph (03) 523 7377 


Yodgee’s Sportscene & Camping 
196 Glenferrie Road 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 6586 


Yodgee's Sportscene & Camping 
25 Puckle Street 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03)370 3108 

Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 
31 Jarrad Street 
Cottesloe 6011 
Ph (09) 385 1689 
Mountain Designs 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
Shop 11 

Westrade Centre 
105 Lord Street 
East Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 325 5984 
Ranger Camping 
1280 Albany Way 
Cannington 6107 
Ph (09)458 9133 


The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

Hong Kong 

Everest Sports Ltd 
M/F 83 Sai Yee Street 
Mongkok 
Kowloon 
Ph (3) 900 024 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Servic 

1 st Floor 

13 Saigon Street 

Yaumatei 

Kowloon 

Ph 782 0200 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102 

32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 


Great Australian Walks 

81 Elliott Street 

Balmain 2041 

Ph (02)810 6429 

Guerba Expeditions 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Hi Himalaya 

17/89 Broome Street 

Maroubra 2035 

Ph (02) 661 8928 

Kosciusko Adventures 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (064) 56 2922 

Mountain Travel 

PO Box 54 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoolga 2450 

Ph (066) 56 1788 


USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc (REI) 
International Mail Order 
POBox 88125 
Seattle 

WA98138-0125 
Ph (01)206 575 3287 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Adventure Education 
62 Boundary Road 
Wahroonga 2076 
Ph (02) 489 4285 
Afro Ventures 


Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 

Australian School of Mountaineering 

166 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 

Ausventure Holidays 

PO Box 54 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1188 

Barrington River Canoe Hire 

Barrington East Road 

Barrington 2422 

Ph (065)58 4316 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

PO Box 242 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047)821271 

Exodus Overland 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Explore Worldwide 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Goway Canada 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 


On Rope 

56 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 579 4554 

Out ’n' About Adventure School 

POBox 417 

Unanderra 2526 

Ph (02) 963 2370 

Outward Bound 

GPO Box 4213 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (008) 26 7999 

Peregrine Adventures 

7th Floor 

428 George Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 3588 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

and Mountain Guides 

166 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 

Somerset Outdoor Education 

Centre (Colo River) 

cl- 222 Pacific Highway 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Tracks Europe 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Wild Escapes 

GPO Box 4799 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 660 2584 

Wilderness Expeditions 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Wilderness First Aid Consultants 

47 Dundilla Road 

Frenchs Forest 2086 

Ph (02) 975 3273 

Wilderness Sports 

Shop 7 

Nuggets Crossing 
Jindabyne 2628 
Ph (064) 56 2966 
World Expeditions 
3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 

Northern Territory 

Odyssey Safaris 
GPO Box 3012 
Darwin 0801 
Ph (089) 48 0091 
Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 0810 
Ph (089) 85 2134 


Queensland 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
cl- Binna Burra Lodge 
Beech mont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Peregrine Adventures 
Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
World Expeditions 
6th Floor 

131 Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 5355 

South Australia 

Peregrine Travel— 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5905 
Thor Adventure Travel 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 3155 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
POBox 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair Bus 
Service 

12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 9599 

Maxwell's Cradle Mtn-Lake St Clair 

Charter Bus Service 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Mountain Stage Line Pty Ltd 

59 Brisbane Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Par Avion 

PO Box 100 

Lindisfarne 7015 

Ph (002) 48 5390 

Tasair Pty Ltd 

Cambridge Airport 

Cambridge 7170 

Ph (002) 48 5088 

Tasmanian Highland Tours 


Ph (004) 26 9312 
The Taswalks Centre 
Chudleigh 7304 
Ph (003)63 6112 
Wild Cave Tours 
RSD 708 
Caveside 7304 
Ph (003) 63 8142 
Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Ante Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 
Wilderness Transport 
12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 9599 

Victoria 

Alpine Paragliding 
PO Box 3 
Bright 3741 
Ph (057) 55 1753 
Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 
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Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 221 
Oxley 3678 
Ph (057) 27 3382 

Bush and Alpine Expeditions Pty Ltd 
PO Box 499 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 819 5524 


Outdoor Travel Centre 
1 st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 7252 


Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
15 Grayling Street 
Belmont 3216 
Ph (052) 43 9487 


Peregrine Adventures 
258 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 8611 


Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051)55 9353 


Victorian Board of Canoe Education 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 817 6030 


World Expeditions 

393 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 8400 


Western Australia 

Adventure Out 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4555 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097)561081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 


Nangar Wilderness Backpacking 

Expeditions 

PO Box 1209 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 458 9738 

Peregrine Adventures 

Summit Travel 

1st Floor 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

(09) 321 1259 

World Expeditions— 

Adventure World 
2nd Floor 
8 Victoria Avenue 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 221 2300 

New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 



All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or trade mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 

Adventure Business for Sale. 

Cycling, trekking, educational. 
Established 1986. Partnership or total 
sale. Details phone (047) 84 2361, 
write to Out and About, 49 Jersey Ave, 
Leura, NSW 2780. 

Books on mountains, mountain men, 
travel and all other topics. Maps, 
guides, posters. Discount and 
remainder books. Good books bought 
and sold. Loch Wilson, Book Domain, 
169 Russell Street, Melbourne. Phone 
(03) 663 1473. 

For Sale, Canoe/Sports/Outdoor 
Shop. Established retail business. 
Modern shop— 2,200 square feet. 
Good position on highway in southern 
Sydney. Thriving business. Owner 
selling due to personal circumstances. 
Contact Jill or Ron on (02) 546 5455 or 
(02) 817 1136 (business hours), or (02) 
559 4546 or (02) 982 2169 (after 
hours). 

Hi Himalaya. Trek Nepal! 16-day trek 
$1,990, four weeks $2,450. (All 
inclusive: air fares, porters, guides, 
meals, hotels and brilliant mountains.) 
Phone (02) 661 8928. 

NSW Nordic Ski Club. We specialize 
in Nordic touring—introductory, day, 
overnight and extended trips. Meetings 
first Wednesday of the month April to 
November. PO Box A683, Sydney 
South 2000. Phone (02) 416 6134. 

Ski Mountaineering in China. Climb 
Mustagh Ata (7,546 metres) and ski 
from the summit under the leadership 
of mountain guide Paul Bayne. 
Mustagh Ata lies above the Silk Road 
in Xinjiang province and is the perfect 
non-technical introduction to very high 
altitude mountaineering and skiing. 


This guided expedition runs from 1 
August to 11 September 1990. For 
details of this and our other guided 
expeditions, contact: High Country 
Expeditions Ltd, PO Box 22613, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Phone 
and fax NZ 3 844297. 

Public Liability Insurance 
Programme. You are invited to obtain 
details of this programme which serves 
the insurance needs of commercial 
adventure travel and is known to 
IATOC operators in Australia and North 
America. You will learn how this 
programme: • insures travel anywhere 
in tne world • is underwritten by six 
major insurers • intelligently responds 
to all outdoor activity • engages in 
education, accident analysis and 
information through our newsletter. 
Phone Robert Owen (02) 923 2800 or 
write to Robert Barrow Australia, 
Lloyds Brokers, PO Box 477, North 
Sydney 2059. 

Pure Silk Inner Sheets by DB Stuff. 

The ultimate in luxury sleeping. 
Lightweight, compact and so 
comfortable. Colours: red, royal blue, 
wattle yellow, jade green, electric blue, 
black. Standard $43.50, long $46.50, 
YHA$57, double $89. Poly-cotton and 
cotton inner sheets also available. 
Now available, a new range of pack 
covers, pack liners, pile mitts and stuff 
sacks, as well as the popular yellow 
canyon bag. Prompt mail-order service 
by Australia’s leading supplier of silk 
inner sheets. Prices include postage 
within Australia. Send cheque or 
money order, name, address, phone 
number and order: Diana Bisset, DB 
Stuff, PO Box 52, Berowra 2081. 
Phone (02) 456 1602. 

Wanted. Enthusiastic person, ASF XC 
Ski Instructor with STLC, for 1990. 
Written application, resume and 
references to Andrew Stenhouse, 
Bogong Jack Adventures, PO Box 221, 
Oxley 3678. 
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Select your Eureka Tent now 
from the exciting range at these 
selected specialty outdoor shops. 



AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 

JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CENTRE- 
FYSHWICK 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-BRADDON 
I—BRADDON 


AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING—KATOOMBA 
BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT-WOLLONGONG 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE-EASTW00D 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-SYDNEY 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT-SYDNEY 
OUTBACK BILLYS-SOUTH TWEED HEADS 
PADDY PALLIN—JINDABYNE 
PADDY PALLIN—MIRANDA 
PALLIN—SYDNEY 

SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-CHATSWOOD 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-HURSTVILLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-NEWCASTLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE—WAGGA WAGGA 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE—ALBURY 

QUEENSLAND 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS—BRISBANE 
OUTBACK BILLYS-SOUTHPORT 
CAMPING CENTRE-WOOLOONGABBA 
K-2—BRISBANE 


RE MOUNTAIN CR. 


-SHERWOOD 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
FUNDERS CAMPING—ADELAIDE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS—ADELAIDE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE—ADELAIDE 
THOR/PADDY PALIJN ADVENTURE 
EQUIPMENT—ADELAIDE 

TASMANIA 

JOLLY SWAGMAN-HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN—HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN—LAUNCESTON 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-H0BART 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS—COTTESLOE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-PERTH 
PADDY PALLIN—EAST PERTH 
THE SCOUT SHOP AND OUTDOOR 


ULTRA-LIGHT 

GOSSAMER. CIRRUS. 

BACKPACKING 

BIKE & HIKE. EUREKA DOME. 

TIMBERLINE 2. TIMBERLINE 4. 

ALPINE MEADOWS. 

AUTUMN WIND. CADDIS. 

YETI GEO. 

EXPEDITION 

EXPEDITION CADDIS. DENALI. 


BUSH & MOUNTAIN SPORTS-MELBOURNE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-MELBOURNE 
OUTSPORTS—CAULFIELD SOUTH 
OUTSPORTS-FRANKSTON 
PADDY PALUN-B0X HILL 
PADDY PALLIN—MELBOURNE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-GEELONG 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-MELBOURNE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-MITCHAM 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP-BOX HILL 




Eureka I 


P.O. Box 1201, City Road, 
South Melbourne 3205. 
Facsimile: (03) 699 1924 


WILD APRIL/MAY/JUNE 1990 











Walking the plank, 
Kimberley-style. 
David Poland 


Wild welcomes i 
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COLLEGE 

24 It. Waterproof Du Pont Cordura®. Main 
zippered compartment and front pocket 
with stationery organizer. Reflective tape 
on front pocket. Padded back and 
shoulder straps. Large enough for school- 
or business-folders. 


EXTREME 

35 It. PU-coated high-density nylon with 
Cordura® base. Large zippered compart¬ 
ment with removable foam mat. Padded 
back and shoulder straps. 


PACIFIC 

42 It. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top-loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression straps. Fully- 
adjustable, contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 



VALENCIA 

77 It. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura®. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Top zip-off cabin bag. Dual buckle system 
on front day pack. Internal frame. Fully 
adjustable harness. Zippered harness 
cover. Shoulder strap. A popular travel 
pack designed for travellers. 


LEOPARD 

70 It. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura®. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment, bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. Shoulder 
strap. Designed for travellers. 
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BABY CARRIER 

Waterproofed high-density nylon fabric. 

Padded front and back. Compression 
straps. Two large zippered pockets.. 

Padded supports removable for & 

cleaning. Padded harness and w <#.#1, 
hip-belt. Sternum strap. 


/>. 






Caribee backpacks are available from 
department stores and outdoor/disposal stores. 















OUR BAGS 
ARE TOPS 


Bimberi, Hotham and 
Jagungal. Great sleeping bags 
for inspiring summits. There are 
8 proving grounds for Paddy 
Pallin’s innovative designs. New 
Mountain Series bags have the 
very latest in fabric and fill 
technology. With advanced 
designs and features exclusive to 
Paddy Pallin bags. 

NEW FABRICS 

Pertex is a special new fabric 
with 9000 multi-filaments per 
square inch. This dense weave is 
highly wind and shower 
resistant. Yet Pertex feels softer 
and warmer than other nylons. 
Another first for Paddy Pallin. 


NEW DOWN PROTECTION 

With 3M we pioneer a special 
Scotchguard treatment for all 
our down. This greatly 
enhances lofting power and 
resistance to moisture. So your 
bag is more efficient, easier to 
clean and quicker to dry. 
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NEW FEATURES 

Like 13cm panels for improved 
down containment. Snug down 
collars to seal in warmth. 
Re-shaped hoods for improved 
fit. Longer mummy models to 
accommodate taller types. 

NEW CATALOGUE 
Featuring details on all the 
Paddy Pallin bags, the Mountain 
Series Grading System, a full 
range of accessories and a 
complete guide to selecting the 
right bag. Write for your free 
copy today. 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 















